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The Spirit of Ascension 


ET there be no fear, no sadness of parting in thy heart! For it is 
Es no new thing to thee, this spirit of ascension which thou dost feel 
moving within, quickening thee in this hour of thy great departure. 

That undying spirit, how often in past years hath it’ lifted‘thee up out of 
sloughs of despond far deeper than even death itself! How often guided thee 


into and beyond all the es mysteries of this earthbound existence! How 
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Yea, by the power of ae spirit of ascension within, thou hast already, 
in advance of death, become a living part of a larger and freer life, a life which 
reacheth far beyond the grave into the boundless, far beyond this present time 
into the Eternal. Be sure thy spirit, thy now earthbound spirit, once it is 
quitted of this body, no longer shut in and held back by, its encasement of 
clay, shall ascend yet more freely and swiftly into the life of the Eternal! Be 
sure thy spirit shall go on ascending still higher by the same aspirations, en- 
acting with still deeper passion the same purposes of justice, fulfilling still more 
joyfully the same spirit of love wherewith thou hast been animated whilst yet 
walking in the slower, harder ways of the body! Be sure, O thou aspiring 
soul, be very sure that what thou hast learned here in the flesh, whatsoever of 
justice, whatsoever of joy, whatsoever of wisdom, whatsoever of love, will be 
still quickening thee there! Increasingly there in that larger and freer spirit of 
the Eternal, fructifying there, bearing all fruits of the spirit there forever. . . . 

Welcome, O Death! For where is thy victory? Welcome, O Grave! 
For where is thy sting? Awake, O my soul, awake! Enter thou fully and 
freely into that same spirit of ascension in which thou hast this long while 
been living and moving and finding thy life! Arise, on wings of thy spirit 
arise! Go forth, rising above and beyond all bounds of space and time, into 
the boundless presence of the Eternal! In this selfsame spirit of ascension go 
forth, to put on more and more of justice, more and more of joy, more and 
more of wisdom, more and more of love, more and more of immortality for- 
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ever, forevermore ! 
From “The Eternal Spirit in the Daily Round,’ by Frank C. Doan. 
(By permission of the publishers, Harper & Bros.) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


of 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


EASTER AND THE SPRING FLOWER SHOW * 

NHE annual spring flower show of the Massa- 

chusetts Horticultural Society was not adver- 

tised as having anything to do with Easter, 

but it is quite possible that it did more for some 

people to deepen the Easter faith than any other 
agency. 

Faith in immortality does not come from ar- 
gument. It comes from feeling. The flower show 
made people feel that endless life must be true. Such 
beauty could not have come by accident. A su- 
premely great and good power must be back of it all. 

Of orchids there were every kind we had ever 
heard of, and new varieties developed by years of 
patient breeding. They were banked against the side 
of the hall, arranged with marvelous skill, so that 
instead of one specimen detracting from the beauty 
of another each seemed to build the other up and set 
it off. 

Across the hall there was a forest of acacia. Not 
all of the four hundred and thirty known species of 
acacia were represented, but more than most people 
had ever seen together in one place, short shrubs, tall 
shrubs, little yellow balls of flowers and little yellow 
cylinders, fine feathery leaves, coarser feathery leaves, 
the kinds that grow on the Riviera and are called 
mimosa, and the kinds that grow in Australia and are 
called wattle, arranged one above another like a 
glorious wooded hillside in full bloom. 

There were tulips, hyacinths, gillyflowers and 
camelias, amaryllis and Easter lilies, the latter fre- 
quently with nine or ten pure white blossoms or buds 
on a single stalk, and the new Talisman rose, one of 
the sensations of the year. 

There were amazing effects with the cineraria, 
startling shades of blue, hybrids never seen before. 
There were gardens picked up bodily from Hingham, 
Shrewsbury, Readville and other places round about, 
and set down in the hall, with not only plants and 
flowers but running streams, bridges, waterfalls, 
winding paths, grassy slopes. 

The wealth of color, the perfection of form, the 
wonders of arrangement, made one forget the dark- 
ness and storm of a March afternoon and the hurrying 
traffic of a great city just outside the doors. 

Down in the basement there was an art gallery, 


*Written for the Boston Herald of April 7. 


made by arranging plants and cut flowers artistically 
in framed niches along the side of the room and throw- 
ing lights upon them to bring out the effect the artist 
had in mind. 

Here one began to realize that the vast exhibition 
was not the creation of a magician’s wand, but was 
the result of the skill, the toil, the sacrifice, the pa- 
tience and the courage of human beings. 

The gardeners working with the rich black loam, 
the owners whose eyes have been opened to the 
ministry of beauty, the officials and. committees who 
have brought gardeners and owners and public to- 
gether in a great work of education, the people crowd- 
ing in and uttering exclamations of surprise and de- 
light or sitting in silence before some favorite view— 
these were the significant things. ; 

Man is not living by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God. Man 
is selling one of his two loaves and buying hyacinths 
to feed his soul. 

These possibilities in man, his noble thoughts, 
his cultivated tastes, his unselfish service, are the 
foundation for our Easter faith. 

Man is more than the gross creature who buys 
orchids for display. He is the man who labors to- 
gether with God in creating orchids. 

The beauty of this world, its truth, its goodness, 
its love, are realities. Those realities can not possibly 
continue in existence if personality is annihilated. 
There can not be such unreason back of the universe. 
Had there been, the annual spring exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society never would 
have been held. . Not chance, not accident, but Divine 
Wisdom and Love sustain this world. 

“Life is ever Lord of death. Love can never 
lose its own.” 

* * 


THE WORD CHRISTIAN 


‘ SUALLY when a minister or layman says that 
“a simple declaration of a purpose to lead 
the Christian life’ is the true basis of fellow 

ship in the church, it is regarded as a step in advance. 

If opposed it is opposed because of its breadth and 

not because of its narrowness. In this issue of the 

Christian Leader, the Rev. A. N. Foster seems to in- 

terpret the substitution of such a declaration in place 

of a creed as a movement back toward Orthodoxy. 

“The word Christian is so interwoven with medieval 
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oppression and cruelty,” he says, “and with the ex- 
cesses of modern evangelism that it is repellent rather 
than attractive.” Hosea Ballou was a Universalist 
and a Unitarian, he affirms, but it is doubtful if he 
was a Christian. 

Nobody can settle such a question. Most de- 
bates would not be debates if debaters would define 
their terms. If we define Christian to mean belief 
in the Thirty-nine Articles or the Orthodox plan of 
salvation, Ballou was not a Christian. Universalists 
are not Christians. If we define Christian to mean 
belief in the spiritual authority and leadership of 
Jesus, then Universalists are Christians. We can 
define Christian so narrowly that less than one-half 
of one per cent of the narrowest sect could qualify, 
and so broadly that everybody who tries to live the 
Christ life can qualify. The contention of liberals 
for two hundred years and more has been that Chris- 
tian ought to be defined in this broad way. Among 
all Christians there is a growing disposition to use the 
word Christian in this way. For one we do not 
propose to chuck the word overboard because some 
one else has come to agree with us as to definition. 

Back of the movement to give up the word 
Christian are varying motives. The so-called hu- 
manists among liberals have given up faith in God in 
the sense in which we use the word, and faith in im- 
mortality. Therefore they give up the word Chris- 
tian. Others, like John Haynes Holmes, whose work 
is among Jews, Hindus, and Protestants of every name, 
give it up because it is a stumbling block to these 
others. Some, like Mr. Foster, find the word re- 
pellent because of its history. 

There is something to be said for all these views. 
But since we have not given up faith in God, and as 
we believe it possible to act toward Jews and others 
so that they will not hate the word Christian, and as 
the name signifies to us the best in history and in 
the life of mankind to-day, we gladly hang on to the 
name. Christian may not describe what we are. It 
does tell what we want to be. 

* * 


OUR FRIEND AND OUR FAITH 


FTER months of struggle, our friend faced the 
inevitable—his dear wife with whom he hoped 
to grow old must leave him. Changed are the 

plans for retirement and travel. Ended are the hopes 
of the happy comradeship still to come. The strong, 
well woman, full of energy and vitality, a tower of 
strength in many good causes in which she enlisted, 
a noble influence in the life of the great college in 
whose shadow she lived, suddenly faltered, missed 
step, to her intense surprise was ill, began a desperate 
fight, waged it with the courage of a lion—a hopeless 
fight from the start, for one of the maladies man has 
not yet subdued had her in its deadly grip. 

Luckily our friend has not had to be away from 
her long at a time. His work is near by. And he has 
done all his work just as if nothing were out of the 
way at home. Said one of his associates: ‘‘We were 
at the house the other night for an affair we have 
been having every year. Nobody could have known 
that anything was wrong in that house.” 

His fellow ministers when they heard the news 


sent out a box of flowers with a message of love. Back 
by next mail came this reply: ‘I am sorry I was out 
to-day when you called. I am so seldom away from 
home now that it was strange that I should miss you. 
We appreciate the flowers and the fellowship of the 
men, and especially your personal call. These are 
days of heartbreak, but also of exceeding preciousness. 
Mrs. has been so brave and tried so hard to get 
well that it would be cowardly for us not to try tobe 
brave and ‘carry on.’ Our friends also have given us 
good cheer and showed such love and esteem for her 
that all of us have been helped to be strong and to do 
the tasks of the day. You and have been 
through so many family sorrows of late that words 
are not needed between us. All of us have tasted of 
both the sweet and the bitter, and are trying to un- 
derstand.’ And then with personal messages of af- 
fection and cheer the letter closed. 

Carrying on in the shadow, keeping sweet and 
hopeful in adversity, exhibiting courage in heart- 
break, mean more to us than any formal expressions of 
religious faith. 

“Steady,” “Steady now,” is the word he is saying 
over and over again to himself. It is stoicism, but 
vastly more. It is the momentum of a life whose 
course always has been set toward God. It is a faith 
in the Unseen which one need not put in words. Our 
friend whose lips will be silent this Easter Sunday 
comforts us as we think of our own dear loved ones, 
“by the comfort wherewith he himself is comforted 
of God.” 


* * 


OUR PAGES OF LETTERS 


EVERAL pages of letters in type and a score or 
more unusually interesting letters held up in 
the “hopper,’”’ warn us that we had better run 

three pages again in this issue. We have discovered 
that “Reactions” come second only to ‘‘Cracklings” 
in the interest they arouse and in the good they ap- 
parently do. 

With some amusement we recall the conference 
we held some years ago with our colleagues about 
starting a department of reactions, and the fear we 
all had that half the time the page would need to be 
left out for lack of material. 

Now that page is our clinical thermometer. It 
indicates the health of the paper. The more vigorous 
the reactions, the more certain the fact that our 
people read the paper, and not only read but “mark 
and inwardly digest.” 

Sometimes we have indications that a few have 
to chew hard over tough bits, and even then do not 
get them down, but we have the consoling reflection 
that nobody spews us out because we are “luke-warm”’ 
—too hot, too cold, yes, but not “luke.” Generally 
the letters are friendly, but even the unfriendly ones do 
good. They emphasize different standpoints, bring 
out neglected truths, furnish a vent for things pent 
up, and illustrate the infinite variety among us. 

At times to make things clear we answer the 
letters. At other times they answer themselves. 
And more often than our readers realize they help us 
see things in a better light. 

We do not object always even to “calling names,” 
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for “a name” is a metaphor and metaphors may say 
much in little space. In kindness, perhaps, we ought 
to suppress more than we do, for he who puts pen to 
paper lets the world into the depths of his own soul. 
The self-revealing nature of the editorial task often 
awes us. And almost always it quickens our faith in 
man. 

Let no one waste sympathy on us for blows well 
aimed at us. If they hurt, we soon forget them. And 
if they miss, how we chuckle. 

Perhaps we ought to say a word for those who do 
not sign their names. We have all the names. We 
do not insist on using them, for many writers shrink 
from publicity. We respect that feeling. We often 
wish we were as unkndwn. Correspondents who sign 


should not think of those who do not sign as cowardly.- 


They are far from it. Remember also the fun there 
is in speculating about the names of those who use a 
nom de plume. Without giving away secrets, we wish 
to say it would amaze our readers if they knew how 
nonagenarians in our pages gambol like divinity school 
students, college presidents box with janitors, and 
radicals and conservatives who in real life are in 
strenuous opposition embrace fervently. 

If reactions are too long we have to cut them, 
and this spoils them, for the exact language of the 
correspondent is what makes them interesting. If 
we do not cut them, they crowd out some one else, 
and the life of the page depends on variety. 

To a considerable company of distinguished 
Universalists standing on the bank and watching the 
rest of us swimming, diving, ducking one another, in 
this old swimming-hole called “Reactions of Our 
Readers,”’ we say, ‘‘Come on in, the water’s fine.” 

* * 


NOTHING BUT SPARROWS 


ITTLE grayish-brown birds are hopping about 
in some bushes or on the path, and we say 
‘nothing but sparrows,” when all at once 

we hear a beautiful song, and to our surprise note 
that it comes from one of these common, ordinary 
birds. Perched on a branch near our path the little 
bird often lets us approach within a few feet, and he 
goes on and on repeating a voluble short song of 
unusual sweetness. 

Now if we are observing we shall notice that this 
is the sparrow with the irregular dark spot or blotch 
in the middle of its breast, and that it has a grayish 
line through the middle of its brown head and a 
grayish line over the eye. We are careful about 
jumping at conclusions about sparrows, for in the 
United States alone there are about ninety species. 
But we now know this little fellow. He is the song 
sparrow. Thompson says that his song is the sweetest 
of the familiar voices of the meadow lands. 

What makes us appreciate this little bird es- 
pecially is that he is so common. He is one of the 
daily blessings. To see the larger, handsomer fox 
sparrow most of us have to hunt diligently during the 
first two or three weeks of migration. To find the 
seaside sparrow or the Henslow sparrow we have to 
go to special places, generally miles from where we 
live. But for millions of people in Eastern North 
America from northern Quebec to the Gulf States 


this little bird may be found just outside the door. 
He is not around houses so much as the English spar- 
row, but he is in the bushes, not far from water in city 
parks, village yards, and along country roads. 

To hear one as we did in Boston on Washing- 
ton’s birthday was a prophecy of spring. To hear a 
dozen or more all singing at once in the Fenway the 
last of March makes us realize that, spring is here. 
To have the faint sweet notes come up eight stories 
in the dim light of breaking day and into our bed-room 
window is a call to matins. 

Not a clergyman seeking to point a moral, but 
Chapman, the great bird authority, wrote of the song 
sparrow: “Irrepressible vivacity and good spirits 
aptly illustrated by the fact that its song may be 
heard in every month of the year and in all weathers, 
also by night as well as by day—for nothing is more 
common in the darkest nights than to hear its sweet 
chant in half-conscious answer to the hooting of the 
owl or even the report of a gun.” 

Not reluctantly but gladly we welcome all that 
the great students in a dozen fields have found out 
about the uniformity of nature, the drive of the in- 
stincts, the impossibility of this little fellow doing 
other than he does. But just the same we also’ hold 
that a good God gave him to us and speaks to us 
through him, that his little life, his song, is a page of 
Holy Writ as Divine as that old parchment on which 
long ago men inscribed the words, “The heavens 
declare the glory of God.” 

In a recent article William Lyon Phelps highly 
praised a new book, the Oxford Book of American 
Verse, but quoted one poem of surpassing beauty left 
out. It is called “Overtones” and it was written 
by William Alexander Perey. It does not tell the 
name of the bird described, but the chances are that 
it was the song sparrow. Like the storm cock or 
missel thrush of the British Isles, our song sparrow 
lifts its voice of praise in loneliness and in storm and 
darkness. 

“T heard a bird at break of day 

Sing from the autumn trees 

A song so mystical and calm, 
So full of certainties, 

No man, I think, could listen long 
Except upon his knees. 

Yet this was but a simple bird, 
Alone, among dead trees.” 

* * 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


N line with the deepening interest in biography, 
we have secured for publication in the Christian 
Leader, “The Romance of Another Pioneer,’ 
by Joseph Henry Crooker—the story of his own life. 
The story takes us first to Maine and then to Minne- 
sota, and the account of pioneer conditions in_both 
sections is a distinct contribution to history. The 
making of a man, the making of a minister, the mak- 
ing of a liberal, all are involved in the story. ““The 
Wilderness Home,” “My Early Training,” “Breaking 
into the Pulpit,” ‘Candidating for a Church,’ “The 
Satisfaction of Authorship,’’“‘As Bishop of Wisconsin,” 
are among the fascinating chapters. 

The Christian Leader will publish the greater 
part of this important biography. 
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A Desert Pilgrimage--I 


Helen Henry * 


NLIMOST on the spur of the moment it was 
4| decided. Mrs. Florence Hobart Perin, 
widow of the late beloved Dr. George L. 
Perin, and their son, George, Junior, a 
recent graduate from Harvard, had spent the summer 
in a long trek to the West, and now, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, were about to face homeward toward Boston. 
We, that is, my father, persuaded them that since 
they were out for the wonders and beauties of the 
great West they should not fail to include that land 
of mystifying colors and miraculous sculpturings, 
that region of sage-brush and painted cliffs and dizzy- 
ing canyons, or, if you are a stickler for geographical 
accuracy, northwestern Arizona and southwestern 
Utah, and specifically the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado, Zion National Park, Bryce Canyon, and 
Cedar Breaks National Monument. 

Having aroused in them a proper enthusiasm, we 
discovered the idea to be contagious, and almost be- 
fore we knew it had agreed to “‘go a piece with them,” 
or as far as the places mentioned. The starting time 
was arranged and the Henry domicile in Pasadena 
selected as the rendezvous. After hurried prepara- 
tions and some telephoning and some delays, the 
Perins appeared. A hasty inventory disclosed that 
they had left their camp stove and a can of fuel at 
the home of Dr. C. Ellwood Nash, in Los Angeles, 
fifteen miles away, and it was now 6 o’clock in the 
evening. We must go on without them. 

Three things I have observed throughout a 
rather extensive camping experience, namely, that it 
is almost a physical impossibility to start at the time 
appointed, whether it be sunrise, sunset, or in be- 
tween; that one invariably has a feeling that he is for- 
getting something, and as invariably remembers it 
after he is well on his way; and lastly, that; indis- 
pensable as the article may seem, one can nearly 
always do without it, for, as almost any knight of 
the road or automobile tourist will tell you, the com- 
mon fault of many of us is to carry more baggage 
than we need. Be that as it may, our multitudinous 
equipment, from wash-basin to my big sombrero, 
was stowed in or on the two cars, we ourselves squeezed 
in beside or behind or below suitcases, pillows, can- 
teens, and cameras, and we were off. 

Contrary to the general trend of civilization and 
of frontier life alike, we headed eastward, our im- 
mediate objective being San Bernardino, fifty miles 
away. But our Eastern friends were not yet to 
escape from the lure of Southern California; they fell 
victims to the ubiquitous roadside fruit vendor and 
we paused. In a trice the dealer was richer by “‘four 
bits” (fifty cents) and the Perins possessed of fully a 
bushel of Sunkist oranges. Where could they put 
them? But a place was found in the big sedan, though 
a moment before one would have declared that there 
was not room for a single tangerine. I was to marvel 
many times at the elasticity of the Perin equipage, 


*Helen Henry is the daughter of the Rey. Carl F. Henry, 
D.D., of Pasadena, California. 


so frequently tested by the collecting instinct of Mrs. 
Perin. She had left Pasadena bearing a long stalk 
of yucca and an immense, pitchy cone, as large as a 
small watermelon, from our auricaria tree—both 
atrocious things to pack—and many stops were made 
en route for rocks, strange flowers, portions of trees, 
petrified wood, and other curiosities—to the despair 
of Junior and my own delight, for I had found in this 
fellow-collector a kindred spirit. ; 

Thus happily sucking oranges, we arrived in San 
Bernardino and secured a belated dinner in a little 
oven of a cafe where they told us it had been 116 
degrees in the city that day. What it was in the cafe 
at that time they apparently did not dare to tell. 
But we survived and escaped into the comparative 
coolness of the night—for nights even in San Bernar- 
dino are always cool. Taking on fuel, we headed 
northward into Cajon Pass. Up, up, up, we climbed 
on a superb highway of easy grades and carefully 
banked curves, up some two thousand feet above 
“San Berdoo” to the summit, then down in the 
soft, warm, perfumed darkness, pierced only by 
the two shafts of light which our lamps cast before 
us. Down we glided, catching momentary glimpses on 
either hand of shadowy shapes, here a sage-bush, 
there a giant cactus or a cholla and —what were those 
grotesque and ghostly forms? They weren’t, they 
couldn’t be—but, they were. Yes, Joshua trees, 
hundreds of them gliding swiftly and silently past. 
We had reached the desert at last. 

On and on we sped as the air grew warmer. The 
little town of Hesperia was passed and then the lights 
of Victorville slowed us down. “Barstow? Turn to 
the left,” some one volunteered from a group of 
loungers at the drug store, and we found ourselves 
once more in the darkness. The little town of Oro 
Grande, merely a huge cement plant with a few tiny 
shacks and fewer lights, slipped behind and we drew 
into Barstow about midnight. Here we paused to 
take on more gas, wash the alkali dust from our 
faces, and hold a conference. The drivers, the two 
men-folks, confessed to sleepiness and so, despite the 
advantage of night-driving over the desert, so hot by 
day, it was decided that both safety and common 
sense demanded that we pause for a few hours rest. 
A hotel! No, indeed. Like true gypsies we preferred 
Mother Earth beneath a canopy of stars. And such 
stars! 

Once outside the town we drove along at a 
moderate pace in quest of some soft sand. Some of 
you doubting Thomases may dispute my choice of 
adjective, but sand is soft—that is, certain kinds of 
sand—and if the hollows for hips and shoulder-blades 
and elbows are properly excavated sand makes a 
very satisfactory bed. But, as before remarked, one 
must have the right kind of sand. Such, it seemed, 
did not exist on the Mojave Desert that night. Re- 
peatedly we stopped to investigate some level spot 
comparatively free of large stones and sage-brush, 
only to find that what appeared to be soft sand was 
as hard as concrete. Some mysterious mortar— 
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perhaps a trace of adobe, perhaps merely the beating 
of an occasional rain and the baking of summer suns— 
had cemented pebbles and sand into unyielding 
adamant. 

A little east of Daggett we left the pavement 
and proceeded over undulating graveled roads, the 
typical desert highway. These corduroy roads are 
not bad at a speed of thirty miles, but at the pace 
we were obliged to maintain in our search for soft 
sand we received the full benefit of the corrugations. 
A few miles of this noisy jiggling sufficed and at about 
1.30 we stopped where the ground seemed a little 
less flinty than most places we had explored. We 
drove a few feet off the roadway and selected a nearly 
level space beside what seemed, in the light of our 
lamps, to be a road stretching out into the desert 
invisible. 

By the light of the stars we spread our blankets, 
kicked off our shoes, and lay down under heaven’s 
canopy—four of us, mother having elected to sleep in 
our car. There was some giggling, it being the Perins’ 
first experience in sleeping, out; but at last, after 
Junior had arranged a flat cushion under his hip and 
Mrs. Perin had converted her own and my shoes 
into a pillow—soon abandoned at the proffer of a 
coat—peace descended upon our little camp. The 
gravel felt warm as I stretched my arms above my 
head, and the heat radiating from the earth beneath 
caused me to throw off the quilt which covered me 
and to lie blinking at the friendly stars and drinking 
in the complete and mysterious stillness of the desert, 
broken only by the quiet breathing of my companions 
or the roar of a motor as it rushed past on the highway 
only a few yards away. 

I awakened some time later to draw the quilt 
close about me, for the sands of the desert do grow 
cold before the dawn. A train thundered by on the 
other side of the highway and I slept again, regaining 
consciousness to find father shaking me. It was 
5 o’clock. Already the sunrise colors were fading 
in the fast-growing light. We had not intended to 
sleep so long. I jumped up, donned my shoes, and 
was dressed for the day. Ablutions were performed 
in the family wash-basin, which we all used, turn 
about, with water from the big canteen. Mrs. Perin 
and Junior had not slept well; but they are both 
good sports and their tales of how they had spent 
the night added to the general merriment. Our 
biggest laugh, however, was at the expense of all of 
us when we found that the ‘“‘road”’ of the night before 
was the spoor of airplane landing gear, for we were on 
the edge of a vast landing field of the Los Angeles 
and Salt Lake mail line. Had we spread our blankets 
but a few feet farther north we should have enjoyed 
the comparative softness of plowed ground. Happily, 
no landing was made that night. 

It was the work of but a few minutes to roll up 
our blankets, eat a bit of fruit, and get under way; 
but already Old Sol was up and warning us of what 
was to come. We sped on, the sun climbing higher 
and the heat already becoming intense. There were 
no towns now, merely occasional filling stations and 
garages, accompanied by a shack or two and here 
and there a carefully-tended, struggling little tree. 
We stopped at an abandoned filling station for a more 


complete breakfast from our ‘‘kit,’”’ and were on our 
way again. The hot alkali dust enveloped the rear 
car, making it necessary to drive apart from a quarter 
to a half-mile. The filling stations became fewer 
and the country wilder and more desolate. Some- 
where beyond Death Valley Junction, cheering name 
in a great blistering solitude, we crossed into Nevada. 
The country became more rolling and-in the distance 
we observed strange buttes and sage-brush-dotted 
mesas. We were alone beneath the pitiless sun and 
seemingly brazen sky of the desert—only an occa- 
sional discarded tube or casing giving mute testi- 
mony that others had passed through and paid their 
toll. At sight of these pathetic witnesses to some 
small tragedy each of us breathed a silent prayer 
that we might be spared the penalty. 

But let me not convey the impression that the 
desert is to be avoided. It is hot, to be sure, at mid- 
day and in summer—hot with an intense, scorching, 
searing, withering, breath-taking heat that is almost 
indescribable—but it is not like the damp, clinging, 
“muggy,” prostrating heat that Easterners know. 
It is bearable when one is shielded from the direct rays 
of the sun and traveling at thirty miles or more an 
hour—with a thermos jug of ice-water in the tonneau. 

And the discomforts of desert travel are more 
than compensated for by the beauties apparent to 
all who have eyes to see them. Desolate? Yes. 
Lonely? Yes. But uninteresting and repelling, 
never! Just the general aspect of the Mojave desert 
is profoundly impressive—a gray-green blanket of 
vegetation (broken here and there by ‘steep-sided 
gulleys) stretching as far as the eye can see, up the 
side of a sentinel butte or to the very foot of a precip- 
itous mesa, blue in the distance. Over yonder, per- 
haps, there is a mirage, the shimmering blue of a lake 
lush with reeds at its margin, an unaccountable mys- 
tery that has lured many a thirsty traveler to his doom 
—this is the desert when it is most to be dreaded. 
But, twilight and dawn on the desert! There is ecstasy. 

A dictionary defines desert as ‘‘a region without 
vegetation.” If it be correct the Mojave is mis-named, 
for the plant-lover finds much of interest here. First 
there is the sage—low bushes two to five feet high, 
having a profusion of needle-like leaves and a fra- 
grance that is almost universally pleasing. These 
clumps of gray-green sage form the color motif of the 
landscape, into which the cacti blend. Of this grotesque 
belligerent-appearing family we found several species, 
the most common being the cholla (pronounced 
cho-ya). It is a much-branched plant, two to six 
feet high, and covered all over with yellow-brown 
spines that do terrible execution. It works havoc 
with the feet of stock, and I have no doubt that a 
mere fragment of one would make short work of a 
pneumatic tire. Another common cactus is the 
prickly pear, the fruit of which is edible, if you care 
to eat it and dare to brave the array of spines with 
which it is protected. Perhaps the best known of 
the cacti to other than desert travelers is the barrel 
cactus, the juice of which, obtained by cutting off 
the top and crushing the pulp, is capable of assuaging 
thirst. We saw many of these, but had no occasion 
to test their life-saving property. 

One of the strangest of desert plants is the Joshua 
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tree. It is a grotesque affair—sometimes just a trunk 
with an odd limb or two, sometimes twenty or thirty 
feet high with numerous angular, clumsy branches 
bearing at their extremity bunches of dagger-like 
olive-green leaves. Another name for it is the tree 
yucca, and, strange as it may seem, it is a member of 
the lily family. 

There is another desert plant which is a member 
of a well-known family but which, except at the time 
of blossoming, would scarce be recognized as a remote 
connection, so complete has been its adaptation to 
the exigencies of desert life. This is the smoke tree— 
a bona fide member of the pea family—which is a 
small tree, practically leafiess, but with a network of 
many tiny branches. The whole is an elusive, 
smoky gray, and at a short distance is not at all un- 
like a puff of smoke from the campfire of some desert 
wanderer. We were too late for the blossoms, which 
resemble sweet-peas and are of rich, deep, indigo blue 
and are borne on every tiny branchlet, justly earning 
for the shrub its other name, indigo-bush. 

So through this “desert” of strangely beautiful 
forms in this land of terrific heat our little caravan 
journeyed on. As the sun climbed nearer and nearer 
the meridian we were less able to appreciate the 
wonders and longed for the advent of the town of 
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Las Vegas, heralded for miles along the highway. 

At last we reached it—a most welcome oasis— 
where we secured a satisfactory lunch consisting 
mainly of ice-cold milk and, seated beneath a revolving 
electric fan, enjoyed it as a veritable banquet. We 
rested several hours in the park by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad—along with a good share of the 
population of the town, for men, women, children, 
and dogs were, like us, seeking relief on the green 
grass beneath the shade of trees. All five of us ached 
with heat and drowsiness, but the unwelcome atten- 
tions of thousands of little green aphis, which with 
unflagging zeal walked continually over faces, into 
ears, and down necks, creating a constant tickling 
sensation, banished the thought of sleep. 

In the late afternoon we gave up the unequal 
contest and resumed our journey. As the sun sank 
lower and lower the surrounding mesas became 
flooded with a myriad of blues and mauves and 
purples. We paused, by a turn in the road, for sup- 
per from our traveling cupboard on the running 
board. As we ate we watched the changing colors 
of the sunset-tinted clouds—now gold, then crimson, 
mauve, and at last gray. In the fading light we 
packed, made things ship-shape, and soon sped on 
our way in the deepening dusk. 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XXIV. The Rough Road to Freedom* 
Harry F. Shook 


‘*Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us: 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the graves we lie in; 

At the Deyil’s booth are all things sold, 

Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we buy with a whole soul’s tasking; 
*Tis Heaven alone that is given away, 

*Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer.” 


OST of us, I am sure, have often felt the 
§| truth of these words from Lowell’s “Vision 
of Sir Launfal.” There is a price to be 
paid for all of earth’s values. Indeed, we 
would largely agree, I think, in the opinion that 
Lowell erred in excepting Heaven and God from the 
operation of the general rule. Certainly the attain- 
ment of Heaven is no easy task, and to maintain 
unity with God requires constant devotion. 

One of the greatest boons of earth or heaven is 
freedom; and freedom must be paid for before it can 
be enjoyed. It is because of the payment required 
that I have called my subject “The Rough Road to 
Freedom.” 

There are many kinds of freedom. It is possible 
for us to be free in some respects and to be bound in 
others. If we think of freedom as exemption from re- 
straint, we all know that in some ways we are free and 
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in other ways we are aware of limitations. There is 
economic freedom, political freedom, religious free- 
dom, personal freedom. And then there are other 
kinds of freedom—freedom from sickness and suffer- 
ing, or health; freedom from excess and abuse, or 
temperance; freedom from doubt and fear, or faith; 
freedom from sin and vain regret, or morality. All 
these kinds of freedom are alike in this: they must be 
bought with a price, they are to be found only after 
traveling the rough road of application and co-opera- 
tion and self-denial. 

Multitudes of people long for economic freedom, 
for that time when they shall feel free to labor or to 
rest as they may choose, and when they shall feel 
free to buy anything they may want to buy. Most of 
these folk imagine they can have this freedom only 
through the possession of considerable wealth. They 
think the desired state is to be attained only through 
the addition of things. Long ago the Greek philos- 
ophers gave emphasis to the truth that economic 
freedom may be realized also through the subtraction 
of desires. If we can only learn to limit our wants, 
we shall have found one way to independence. This 
is the rough road of self-denial, which many are not 
willing to travel. 

If we consider the alternative of increasing the 
income in order to widen the range of one’s economic 
liberty, we face the proposition of increasing one’s 
earning capacity, of making oneself worth more to 
society. This is the rough road of application. Many 
who dream of greater freedom in financial matters 
take no definite steps to prepare themselves for better 
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things. They think they are entitled to the same 
comforts and pleasures as are enjoyed by the man 
who has labored diligently and lived frugally in order 
to fortify himself for the day of declining powers. 
Yet there are others, hosts of others, who, through 
attendance at night schools, and through correspond- 
ence courses, and in other ways, are building up 
their capacity and usefulness and who will some day 
reap the benefits of their application. 

We of this generation in this country have little 
knowledge of anything but freedom, politically. We 
have the right and privilege of voting on many oc- 
casions. These opportunities to share in Government 
are so lightly valued by some citizens that they do 
not take the time to go to the polls. Have you not 
known citizens to whom voting was more or less 
bothersome and who did not like to be troubled about 
it? Political freedom to them is so much a matter 
of course they no longer appreciate its value. 

There is one form of tyranny occasionally prac- 
tised, even in this day. It is said there are large em- 
ployers of labor who have presumed to tell their 
men how they should vote, under penalty of losing 
their positions. Such a practise is an outrage in a free 
country. I readily grant to such employers the right 
to tell their employees wherein they think their best 
interests lie, but beyond that point the matter should 
be left entirely to the loyalty and conviction of the 
employees. 

We do not know that our political freedom has 
been dearly purchased. There are those who tell us 
we do not have as much political freedom as we think 
we have. They say that a few powerful and influen- 
tial leaders get together and decide largely what is 
to be done, what candidates shall run or shall be 
supported, how seriously campaign promises are to 
be regarded, etc. The maintenance of actual political 
freedom is a long and rough road that must be traveled 
constantly. Our liberties will be preserved, not by 
fanatics proclaiming with lusty voices the hobbies 
dear to their hearts, but by high-minded and public- 
spirited citizens taking active interest in political 
affairs and helping to shape the policies of the parties. 

We think we have a large measure of religious 
freedom in this good land of ours, and so we have. 
But there is still considerable bondage to be found 
among us. There are those who are bound to a church 
as an institution; there are those who are bound to a 
book as the sole revelation of the Divine. But bigotry 
and fundamentalism are not the only forms of slavery 
to be found in the religious world. There are those 
who are so limited by their prejudices that they really 
have no freedom, they can not appreciate the new 
light and truth as they break upon us. 

Then there are those good folk who seem to be 
abreast of the leaders as far as intellectual concep- 
tions are concerned, but whose consciences still bear 
the stamp of the Puritan. They do not carry out to 
its fullness and reasonable application the religious 
liberty which they profess. Some of the tendencies 
of the rising generation they regard with as much 
concern as the most orthodox and hide-bound. Re- 
ligious freedom means not only exemption from op- 
pression or intolerance of others, but also toleration 
upon our own part. It may be that rooting out of our 


lives the cherished opinions to which we expect all 
the rest of the world to subscribe will be painful, but 
the way of freedom is a rough road. 

By personal freedom I mean the development 
of one’s personality without the interference or at- 
tempted domination of another. Perhaps it is in family 
relations that we find this liberty violated most fre- 
quently. There are those arrogant and domineering 
spirits who want freedom for themselves yet are not 
happy unless they are largely controlling the life of 
some one else. You have seen those individuals who, 
if they can not have their own way, resort to sar- 
casm and abuse. As with religious freedom, personal 
freedom involves not only exemption from domina- 
tion by others, but also readiness to grant the same 
liberty to others. 

Some lives may need to be remodeled, and the 
process may be long and trying, but again we must 
recognize that it is a rough road that leads to freedom. 

So it is with the other kinds of-freedom. In order 
to be free from sickness and suffering are we willing 
to pay the price of health? By regular exercise, by 
careful eating, by steady and continued thoughtful- 
ness regarding the needs of the body, we may add to 
our years and improve our health, yet how many, of 
all the people who profess to regard health as one of 
life’s greatest blessings, pay the price which justifies 
them in expecting to keep their health? 

Carrying this thought a step further, we see that 
temperance or moderation must be our watchword 
if we would be free from excesses and abuses. We 
should not allow our impulses to lead us astray. 

There is not one of us who does not know that 
the way of faith is the way of freedom from doubt and 
fear. Yet there are many who do not pay the price 
of attention to this subject which they should, in 
order to gain the greatest advantage from it. The 
cultivation of intelligent faith requires traveling the 
rough road, and we may not properly expect this 
freedom unless we do travel this road. 

If we would be free from sin and from those vain 
regrets which follow sinful living, we must pay the 
price of virtuous living. The way of morality is the 
way of this freedom. It may be thought by some 
that freedom is exemption from care and responsibility, 
or wide-open opportunity for all sorts of indulgence. 
But it is not so. Freedom is exemption from external 
restraint. If I choose to restrain myself, who shall 
say I am not free? 

Thus we see that all these kinds of freedom may be 
summed up in the word self-control. Not alone that 
control which can restrain one from wrong-doing, but 
also that control which can direct into right-doing. 

The text is the thirty-sixth verse of the eighth 
chapter of John: “If the Son shall make you free, ye 
shall be free indeed.” 

The freedom which we have as sons of God, when 
we try to enter upon our heritage as Jesus entered 
upon his, is the freedom of self-control. And it is 
the complete freedom which is without intolerance. 
The securing of the ascendancy of the Divine within 
us is a rough road, and requires consecration, applica- 
tion, co-operation, and self-denial—or perhaps we 
should say self-investment. May there be given to 
us all the strength to attain the real freedom. 
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The Santa Paula Disaster 
Frank Lincoln Masseck 


m=O read about a great disaster is one thing; 
7 &s| to be in the midst of it is another. To read 
about the work of relief is one experience; 

wi} to be a participant in it is quite another. 
To hear about the wonderful organization of the 
Red Cross is very interesting; to see it function is 
more revealing. We now thoroughly realize these 
differences. 

Monday, March 12, was one of the characteris- 
tically beautiful days that make California famous. 
In our home (in Santa Paula, Ventura County, Cali- 
fornia) it had been a red letter day, with greetings 
from more than two hundred friends of the better 
part of the household to make it a truly “unusual” 
day. We had gone to bed at the close with happy 
hearts. Soon after midnight we were awake, to 
discover the electric current off. That is not an 
unusual experience, and we paid no attention to it, 
but turned over to sleep again. About 2 o’clock we 
were awakened by the sound of the steam whistle on 
the Union Oil Refinery. That did not alarm us, for 
whenever the men are wanted for any purpose, that 
is their call. But this time it sounded continuously, 
and intermittently for a protracted period, which made 
us realize that something unusual had happened. A 
look from our windows overlooking the valley did 
not reveal any fire anywhere. Then came the sound 
of the sirens of the speed cops all up and down the 
streets, and we knew something was really the matter. 
People all about us were up, and some came to the 
doors inquiring what was the trouble. 

A few minutes later an automobile came up the 
street, halting in front of our home on the grade, only 
to again start up the hill another block. There it 
remained and we heard children’s voices, and in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of a lady in the house we heard, 
“The dam’s broke, and a flood is coming.”” ZThen more 
automobiles poured up the street, and kept on going 
to the top of the hill. Soon the streets all about us 
were lined with cars, and people were standing about 
in the darkness, talking over the alarm that had been 
given. (Dr. and Mrs. Reifsnider were among those 
ordered out, and came to our home, which is high 
above the danger line.) Many of them could not 
understand what it was all about. They had driven 
up the valley for years, and never had seen a dam 
anywhere. Others could not understand English 
and were more or less dazed to be routed out of their 
homes in the middle of the night. But those of us 
who had been in touch with public affairs knew that 
sixty miles away was a dam that had been a matter 
of controversy between the city of Los Angeles and 
the ranchers of Ventura County, because it had im- 
pounded water that belonged to our watershed, and 
that might affect the orchards upon which we depend 
for a living. But even we had never thought of it as 
a potential danger to the entire valley. 

Now, through some unknown cause it had 
broken. It had first cut cff our electric current. So 
we sat in the darkness waiting we knew not what. 
Ninety minutes from the receipt of the alarm the 


flood came, a mighty wall of water, laden with wreck- 
age of all kinds, trees, houses, lumber, and, saddest 
of all, human bodies—the exact number of which 
will never be known. It is a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to count the houses and buildings that have been 
wrecked. We know who lived in many of the homes. 
But who were traveling the great highway that leads 
north from Los Angeles? How many or who were 
camped in the tourist camp at the junction of the 
Ridge Route and the Santa Paula road? No one can 
tell. How many hoboes were asleep under the bridges 
or in their camps in the valley? No one knows. 

As the day dawned we went down towards the 
river—to find many beautiful homes swept off their 
foundations and landed more or less distant from their 
original locations. Street after street that had been 
occupied by our Mexican people were swept bare— 
their homes smashed flat against a windbreak of 
eucalyptus that stayed their passage on the flood. 
These people have lost everything they possessed. 
One of our new schoolhouses had been flooded, the 
water rising two feet over the first floor. And when 
the water subsided it left in every house a thick coat- 
ing of mud, that ruined carpets and rugs and every- 
thing it touched. 

In New England the rivers are the sites of mills 
and factories that provide incomes for the people, 
and when the floods strike them they realize the 
damage. Here in our valley the river bed is lined 
with orchards of walnuts, lemons, apricots, oranges, 
or covered with alfalfa, beans or other vegetables, 
upon which we depend for our incomes. 

Hundreds of acres of orchards have been swept 
bare. The alfalfa and vegetables are covered with 
mud. The standing orchards are filled with debris, 
packed against the trunks of the trees, that will take 
months of labor to remove. In the meantime the 
ground can not be cultivated or irrigated, and in- 
comes are reduced. Men who labored for years to 
develop their ranches have lost everything. Here is 
an old man who had one of the most profitable two 
acres in all the valley, covered with berries of many 
kinds, and grower of the finest vegetables. Every- 
thing is out of sight. 

The flood passed our city about 4 o’clock, tak- 
ing out our bridge. Only one bridge is left in the 
whole valley. Very fortunately that will take care 
of the traffic of the Coast Route, although for the 
first few days that was for one way only, as one of 
the approaches had been cut. 

Soon after 5 o’clock we were asked to call a 
meeting of the Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. A half-hour later came a telephone message 
from a rancher who had found a woman and three 
children in his orchard. At 6 o’clock the local Red 
Cross met. And at 7 o’clock the relief station in an 
old schoolhouse was in operation. 

In this building fortunately we had a perfect 
set-up for such an emergency. In one room we had 
a clinic, with eight beds, ready to receive the injured. 
More beds were brought in and soon we had thirty 
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people being taken care of. In the next room, for- 
merly used for domestic science, we had facilities for 
preparing and serving food. Clothing poured in and 
filled three rooms, and the whole building was a hive 
of relief activities. 

And now the representatives of the Red Cross 
are on the field, and the work of rehabilitation has 
commenced. The city of Los Angeles has recognized 
its responsibility and has set apart a fund of one 
million dollars for meeting the losses of the people. 

We can not begin to tell of the kindness and good 
will of people in all parts of the country. Money, 
clothing, food, furniture, have been poured in. Men 
and women from other communities have come to 
our assistance. Fortunately the water supplies of 
the communities have not been affected, and no 
epidemic is in sight. But as a precaution we are 
giving typhoid serum to all our people. 

On Monday we held a union funeral service for 


all the dead, the identified as well as the unidentified, 
participated in by the pastors of all denominations. 
The oration was given by the Catholic priest, for 
many of the dead are of his faith. Our own Dr. Reif- 
snider* read the scriptures. An officer of the Salva- 
tion Army ended the service by blowing “Taps.” 

The immediate emergency task has been well 
met. But the long, long work of.- re-establishing 
homes and rehabilitating our properties lies before us. 
In the morgues lie unidentified dead. We expect to 
have appeals for information for months to come, 
for undoubtedly some have perished whose friends 
do not yet miss them, for they were possibly pass- 
ing along the highways, or stopping in the camps. 


*Dr. Reifsnider is pastor of the Universalist church in 
Santa Paula, succeeding the Rev. Frank L. Masseck, who has 
“taken a year off from church work”’ and is acting as secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Santa Paula. 


‘*Pastors, Politicians, Pacifists”’ 


Florence I. Adams 


O valiant defenders of church and country— 
Mr. LeRoy F. Smith and Mr. E. B. Johns— 
have written a book called “Pastors, Poli- 
2 ticians, Pacifists,”” with the object of ex- 
posing the un-Christian and unpatriotic attitude of 
the Federal Council of Churches. The violence of 
its attack is so nicely balanced by its unconscious 
humor as to make it a most entertaining book, well 
worth the modest price of one dollar. 

The authors earnestly disclaim all intention of 
attacking religion or the organized church. Both 
are loyal Methodists, one the son of a minister. 
Their desire is to see the church return to its true 
function—saving the souls of individual men and 
women. The church has nothing to do with industrial 
conditions, nothing to do with international rela- 
tions. Though it proclaims as its head the Prince of 
Peace, it may not work for peace. The church must 
“keep out of politics.” 

The charge against the Federal Council is that it 
meddles in politics, that it dictates to the govern- 
ment, that it claims to speak for 20,000,000 church 
members, that it seeks to establish a state church 
with Dr. Cadman as the first Protestant pope. All 
this is set forth at considerable length and with a 
good deal of detail. And the significant thing about it 
all is that the Federal Council is always on the wrong 
side. “Its motto appears to be—‘My country, right 
or wrong, I am against it.’ ” 

Having proved, to their own satisfaction at 
least, that the Federal Council seeks to establish a 
state church and to control the government, the 
authors proceed, with undiminished enthusiasm, to 
prove that the Federal Council is allied with and 
largely financed by atheistic and revolutionary 
societies which aim to overthrow both church and 
government. How they account for this extraor- 
dinary inconsistency I don’t know, unless they find 
the explanation in the lack of intelligence which they 
seem to think characterizes ministers as a class. 
They speak of pastors with pitying contempt. You 


are surprised, they say, when your pastor suddenly 
displays an interest in international affairs. He is 
not supposed to know anything about such things. 
Poor man, he means well, he is ‘‘not conscious of any 
loss in the faith of Christ,” but ‘groping about in 
his mind for a topic,’”’ he takes one from a bulletin of 
the Federal Council. Or he may look to his church 
paper, but “‘even then he does not escape from the 
insidious influence of the controlling group of the 
Federal Council. Part of the Federal Council or- 
ganization is the Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press, through which to an alarming extent inter- 
nationalism and pacifism is being spread.””? So when 
the pastor delivers ‘‘an impassioned appeal for the 
League of Nations or the World Court. . . . as the 
brothers and sisters pass out on their way home you 
will frequently hear such remarks as this: ‘Our 
pastor is an earnest soul. How he would like to take 
the whole world up in his arms and remake it so there 
would be no more sin or sorrow. Of course he doesn’t 
understand what all of this League of Nations and 
World Court means.” Of course not. His business 
is to save souls, and that doesn’t require brains! 

So simple-minded are some of these ministers 
that when Andrew Carnegie offered them two million 
dollars for the Church Peace Union they accepted it, 
thereby practically promising, according to Messrs. 
Smith and Johns, that they would abolish war—and 
they haven’t done it yet. 

The “Activity Personnel” at the back of the 
book gives the whole story in a nutshell. There are 
three parallel columns running through thirteen 
pages. In the center is the man’s name. On the left 
is his position in the Federal Council, with an occa- 
sional helpful comment, such as “‘one of the trium- 
virate,” “member of the hierarchy,’ “alluded to by 
certain of his fellow clergy as the senior Protestant 
cardinal.” The column at the right gives the “radical 
or liberal affiliations and activities.” Here we have 
in tabloid form the record of each man, and can tell 
at a glance the nature and extent of his depravity. 
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Dr. Cadman, of course, is the arch-criminal. 
“He is insistent in his pronouncements that the 
church’s duty is to enter the domain of the state. It 
is upon the reiterated statements of Dr. Cadman, as 
much as upon any one single evidence, that the 
authors have preferred the charges found in chapter 

One of the twenty-six men on the list would be 
pretty nearly all right if he did not keep such bad 
company. Bishop McDowell is a member of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship through 
the Churches, but nevertheless, ‘‘this excellent church- 
man is quite sincere and well-disposed, but his trust- 
ing nature makes him the easy agent of the more 
subtle and radical men associated with him in the 
Federal Council.” 

One charge brought against several men is that 
of writing for some radical paper. The Churchman 
is referred to as ‘‘a liberal religious weekly,” “the 
radical Churchman,” and ‘‘an ultra-liberal religious (?) 
journal.’”’ The Christian Century is ‘‘a pro-Russian, 
revolutionary religious weekly,” and in another place 
is grouped with the World To-morrow, the Survey and 
the New Republic, ‘all of which are radical publica- 
tions which are defenders or champions of Soviet 
dictatorship.”’ (The inference drawn from the fact 
of contributing to radical publications suggests a 
startling thought to me. Mrs. Margaret C. Robin- 
son, head of the Massachusetts Public Interests 
League, recently contributed an article to the Christian 
Leader. Is she henceforth to be classed with the 
radicals?) 

Samuel McCrea Cavert, besides contributing 
to pacifist publications and signing the “misleading 
Lane pamphlet,” is “‘a close friemd of Harry F. Ward.” 
Bishop McConnell, too, is not only a number of other 
things that he ought not to be, but is also ‘“‘co-opera- 
tor with and defender of the Rev. Harry F. Ward.” 

When I saw the space given to Dr. Ward’s high 
crimes and misdemeanors—more than three times 
that given to any other man—lI realized why it was 
such a serious offense to be his friend. He must have 
felt, when he read this indictment, something like 
the man in ‘Three Men in a Boat,” who looked up 
his symptoms in a medical book and found that he 
had every known disease except housemaid’s knee, 
and was rather aggrieved that he didn’t have that 
too. When he went to the doctor he said: ‘“To save 
time I will tell you what I haven’t got. I have not 
got housemaid’s knee.’’ The authors of this book 
could have saved time and space by simply saying: 
“There is one traitorous act which Harry Ward has 
not committed. He has never thrown a bomb at 
the President.” 

Some of the men display considerable originality 
in their “radical activities.” Bishop Brent, for in- 
stance, has a private secretary who “is reported by 
the press as secretary of the Buffalo branch of the 
Civil Liberties Union.” Shailer Mathews is “op- 
posed to patriotic hymns.” Reinhold Niebuhr is 
“an advocate of pooling salaries of the clergy to 
escape the economic pressure of donors.” The 
economic pressure of donors seems to me a pretty 
good thing to escape, but probably I don’t under- 
stand. James Myers ‘admitted that he is a mem- 
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ber of the American Civil Liberties Union.”” Other 
men are mentioned as connected with the Civil 
Liberties Union, but he is the only one who “ad- 
mitted” it. Does that mean that he is better or 
worse than they? Does he admit it because he is 
more honest or because he is more brazen? My guess 
is that Mr. Myers is absolutely shameless, for he is 
the ‘‘staunch, self-admitted friend’ of Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn, Carlo Tresca, and Roger N. Baldwin. 
Charles 8. Macfarland “visits the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps each year, reporting on the messes, 
morals and methods therein.”’ 

Kirby Page is an “absolute pacifist,” Sidney 
Gulick is an “active pacifist,” Reinhold Niebuhr is 
a “radical pacifist,” and Shailer Mathews is just 
a plain “‘pacifist,’”’ of the common or garden variety. 

Sidney L. Gulick is in a class by himself. He was 
“born in the Orient.’’ Against no other man is such 
an accusation as this made. Dr. Cadman and Dr. 
Ward were both born in England, but there is no 
mention of it here, damning as the fact must appear 
to the hundred-per-center. Apparently the authors 
feel that there is some excuse for being born in Eng- 
land, which is at least Nordic. But that any man, 
“in spite of all temptations to belong to other na- 
tions,’”’ should persist in being born in the Orient is— 
well, there aren’t any words to express it. “Born in 
the Orient.” The phrase affects me something as 
the word Ticonderoga affected Robert Louis Steven- 
son. There is a finality, a sense of doom, in it. It 
explains all that follows about Dr. Gulick. His down- 
fall was inevitable. 

Halford Luccock, editor of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, ‘permits unwarranted commentaries on the 
Sunday school lessons to be printed in the Advocate.” 
This suggests a number of questions: What is the 
difference between unwarranted and warranted com- 
mentaries? Who warrants or refuses to warrant 
them? Is there an authority in the Methodist Church 
to which or whom all commentaries should be sub- 
mitted before publication? I read the ‘“‘Activity 
Personnel’ before I did the rest of the book, and was 
much puzzled by this. But later on I found the 
explanation in the chapter called “Helpful Hints for 
Sermons.” It seems that the Sunday school lesson 
for Noy. 7, 1926, on the Fall of Jericho, was treated 
in the Advocate in a manner to which the authors of 
this book object. They give several pages to show- 
ing up the wrong ideas of the “‘commentator,’”’ whose 
“distorted exposition” was an “insult to every man 
who wore the uniform from Lexington to the Ar- 
gonne.” Evidently Messrs. Smith and Johns are 
the authority by whom Sunday school lesson com- 
mentaries should be warranted. 

Editors ought to be especially careful, for the spot- 
light of publicity is always turned on them. If the 
Universalist Church belonged to the Federal Council 
the name of the editor of the Leader might possibly 
appear in this list. If it did the column on the right 
would begin like this: “Editor of the radical Christian(?) 
Leader. Admits that he feeds European widgeon 
though American ducks may go hungry.” And this 
would furnish one more proof of the truth of the 
charge that the religious press is spreading interna- 
tionalism. 
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A Year with a Nature Lover 


IV. Enthusiasms of a Nature Lover 
L. R. Talbot 


@iD you ever see a hillside covered with moun- 

4} tain laurel in full bloom? The first time I 
had this experience I almost gasped, it was 
so beautiful beyond all expectation. I could 
forall believe those acres of whiteness were flowers; 
for the moment I forgot it was June and said it must 
be snow. 

Emerson’s poem “Rhodora”’ was already familiar 
when I first saw a swamp pink with these exquisite 
blossoms. Even now, when I go back every year to 
that meadow, I am thrilled anew as I was then. 

The first time I saw yellow violets growing wild 
also stands out as one of the supreme moments of 
my years of nature study. 

In southern France I once found a little patch of 
hepaticas. They pleased me even more than the 
orange and lemon blossoms which filled the air with 
fragrance. Botanists might classify them differently; 
to me they were the same hepaticas that grew in 
such quantities near my boyhood home. 

Alas, there are no hepaticas left now in those 
familiar woods of my childhood; they are all gone, 
because of over-picking. We all helped to exterminate 
them, for no one ever told us then of the danger. 

On Djebel Bou Kornein (Mountain of the Two 
Horns) near Tunis, cyclamen growing in abundance 
brought another thrill, the same cyclamen that we 
buy of florists in this country. On that same moun- 
tain I also saw my first wild honey bees at their 
“home” under the roots of an upturned tree. 

In the Pyrenees fields of jonquils, at the very 
edge of snow banks, filled me with enthusiasm. And 
one of the greatest joys of the Alps comes from the 
flowers that carpet the fields and meadows with a 
riot of color. Perhaps none gives me more pleasure 
than the little pansies, which grow in such profusion 
above Murren. 

Did you ever paddle your canoe straight into the 
path made by the rising moon across the water? How 
weird everything looks! How different from the way 
things appear in the daylight! Trees, rocks, islands, 
are a study in black and white and silvery gray. 

At Algiers my hotel was just across the street 
from a magnificent forest of pines and eucalyptus 
trees. Many a night I have walked in the eerie 
shadows cast by those tall, stately trees across the 
light of the moon. I was alone, yet not alone; for he 
is never altogether alone who knows how to see and 
approach God through the beauties of nature. 

To the nature lover who has traveled abroad, the 
memory of every place he has visited includes some 
beautiful picture, some lovely bit of landscape, some- 
thing in God’s great out-of-doors. But we need not 
travel to have these pictures. Right near home are 
many lovely things to be enthusiastic over. And one 
who has no capacity for enthusiasm is to be pitied. 

In Maine I stopped my car beside the road for a 
magnificent view, which appeared suddenly as I drove 
out from a stretch of woodland. Rolling green 
meadows, dotted with the flowers of June, sloped 


down to the sparkling blue waters of Lake Sebago, 
and forming a half circle in the background were row 
upon row of hills and low mountains. 

A farmer greeted me. “Splendid View, isn’t it?” 
Isaid. ‘Yes,’ he drawled, ‘but then, I don’t mind it.” 

This is not a funny story; it is tragic. That man 
lived there with that scene spread out before him— 
and he never saw it. All that beauty and loveliness— 
and inspiration—meant nothing to this man of little 
vision. 

Are you blind like him? 

The other day I made my first trip this spring to 
a favorite bit of country. At the end of the day my 
friend, who lives there and whom sometimes I am 
inclined to envy, feared I would not feel repaid for 
coming because I had not seen a single new bird. 
But I had had a new view of Mount Wachusett as 
we came up over the brow of a hill that I had never 
climbed before. And all the way along we had ad- 
mired the exquisite ice crystals, which the sudden cold 
snap of the night before had formed on the edge of 
the little brook beside the path. As for birds, I had 
seen some old friends, though not so many as I had 
hoped, for the day was cold and blustering. 

I have a friend who does not understand what I 
see to make me enthuse every time I go into the 
woods. “Those are the same birds you saw yester- 
day,” he says. ‘‘Why are you so happy to see them 
again to-day?” 

Yes, they are the same song sparrows. And I 
have seen song sparrows all my life; their notes are 
just as sweet and charming to-day as they always 
have been. And the same bluebird, with his rich 
blue matching the blue of the sky—the same blue sky, 
by the way, that we have seen thousands of times 
before. 

Why we should be thrilled by the bluebird every 
time we see him or hear his song I do not know; I 
can not analyze the feeling or explain it. Really, I 
do not see the necessity of explaining it; I am enough 
of a mystic to be glad to leave it among those things 
that are hidden. For I am sure that this abiding, 
ever new, ever fresh love for the birds and their songs 
is one of the finest things in life. 

One test of the classic is that it will bear repeat- 
ing; we never tire of the ‘Moonlight Sonata,” of 
some fine poem that grips us and makes us better, of 
“The Angelus,” or those marvelous Madonnas. The 
best things endure and do not lose their hold. So 
I know that bird study, all nature study, is among 
these best things. 

Every new arrival in this wonderful month of 
April gives us a new thrill. Field sparrows and vespers 
are singing now in the pastures between here and the 
pond; every day they do their part to fill my life with 
gladness. Last April a hermit thrush sang to me early 
one morning. He sang oh! so softly; perhaps he was 
dreaming of the home he soon would make in the 
White Mountains or up on the lake—my lake!— 
where I have spent so many happy days in summer. 
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The song held me spellbound, as if I had never heard 
it before. 

The friend-who-does-not-understand would have 
reminded me that I have heard hermits thousands of 
times, heard them sing their full-throated song, loud 
and clear, at eventide, and that they always made me 
“sentimental.” ‘“That’s the same old thrush song 
you’ve always heard,” he might have added, a little 
contemptuously. He does not understand; he has 
never caught the vision. 

Next month we shall be listening for the ovenbird’s 
flight song. The Maryland yellow-throat also sings a 
flight song, and the phoebe as well. We may hear the 
phoebe’s any day now. Perhaps some enthusiast will 
find that other birds have flight songs; here is some- 
thing new to work for. 

But the finest of all these mating songs by birds 
soaring high in air is the woodcock’s. It reminds me 
of the skylark’s song; not that the two are alike, but 
there is the same indescribable manner in both, and 
they make a similar impression on the wondering 
listener below. 

Every one has his favorites among the bird songs. 
It would be idle for any person to declare with finality 
that he likes this or that one better than all others; 
in fact I sometimes think that, of ten or a dozen 
favorites, the one I like the very best at any given 
moment is the one I am listening to just then! That 
is one of the delightful enthusiasms of the bird lover. 

But of all the songs that greet us regularly during 
April, the one that probably gives me the greatest 
pleasure is that rollicking tune of the ruby-crowned: 
kinglet, so bubbling over with good cheer. I always 
feel like chuckling when IJ hear it. Yet even while I 
am thus declaring myself, I feel some misgivings; 
perhaps I like the white-throated sparrow’s plaintive 
notes better after all. I am not sure. At any rate, 
the white-throat will not be here until the last of the 
month, perhaps not until May; so we will let that 
. vote stand for the kinglet, which should come by the 
middle of April. 

Not far away from my house is a little pond 
that the swallows love. How fascinating it is to 
watch them wheel and dip, and skim the surface of 
the water in their ceaseless quest for insects. Some- 
times I sit there on the bank and never tire of the 
beauty and grace of their flight. There are tree 
swallows, their backs of an iridescent blue green; 
then I pick out the somewhat more purplish steel 
blue of the barn swallow. All the time they twitter 
sweetly, telling each other how happy they are to be 
alive this beautiful spring day. 

Occasionally there is a bank swallow too; but he 
has no good nesting place here, so I know he is only 
passing through. And I have even seen an eave 
swallow with the others, thus completing the list 
of four species that may spend the summer in this 
region. 

I hope I shall always enthuse as I do now over 
the first common blue violets. Common—did you 
note that word? Things that are common are to be 
despised, or at least ignored, according to some 
folks’ philosophy. But, on the contrary, aren’t you 
glad they are common, they are so dainty and pretty? 

Every year I can hardly contain myself for joy 


at the sight of the first cinquefoil; sometimes its yellow 
is right beside one of those common blue violets, mak- 
ing a pleasing color contrast. And the anemones are 
coming along. In a few days the swamp will be all 
gold with cowslips. Soon the ferns will be unfolding 
their fronds. 

All one spring we watched and guarded a little 
patch of columbine on the rocky hillside across the 
street. We always walked around it, careful not to 
trample it under foot. Columbine is so scarce now, 
it has been picked so ruthlessly! Then came a drought, 
and fire swept over the hillside. 

We almost wept as we thought of those colum- 
bines, destroyed after all our care. But how happy 
we were to find that the flames had spared them. 
Somehow, as if by miracle, they had gone around; 
they had left a small oasis of green with nodding red 
and yellow blossoms in the midst of a desert of charred 
stumps and blackened grass and bushes. We breathed 
a prayer of thankfulness. The friend-who-does-not- 
understand says that was foolish. But I say it was 
right to be thankful; such a beauty spot in the midst 
of desolation is one of the small things that make life 
supremely worth living. 

These are some of the “enthusiasms” of a nature 
lover. 

What are yours? Do you see hundreds of things 
in nature every day that make you happier? Is your 
life made glad by the sight of a bird, the song of a 
robin at dawn, turtles sunning themselves on the 
rocks and the logs beside the river, a brook flowing 
peacefully through a meadow or leaping down a hill- 
side, a straight, tall pine or a spreading elm? 

If not, may God open your eyes and ears to these 
wonders. God grant that through all the years of our 
lives every one of us may never cease to feel a thrill 
of gladness at all these beautiful things, new or old. 
So shall we continually add to our “enthusiasms;” so 
shall we live our lives: broadly and fully and well, 
as the Creator meant that we should live them. 

* ok * 
THE PLOWMAN 
The delicate gray trees stand up 
There by the old fenced ways; 
One or two are crimson-tipped, 
And soon will start to blaze. 


The plowman follows, as of yore, 
Along the furrows cold, 

Homeric shape against the boughs; 
Sharp is the air with mold. 


The sweating horses heave and strain; 
The crows with thick, high note 

Break black across the windless land, 
Fade off and are remote. 


Oh, new days, yet long known and old! 
Lo, as we look about, 

This immemorial act of faith, 
That takes the heart from doubt! 


Kingdoms decay and creeds are not, 
Yet still the plowman goes 
Down the spring fields, so he may make 
Ready for him that sows. 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
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Our Prayers Together 


A. Gertrude Earle 


Sunday 
“T shall arise.’ O clarion call! 
Time rolling onward to the end 
Brings us to life that can not die, 
The life where faith and knowledge blend. 
Each after each, the cycles roll 
In silence, and about us here 
The shadow of the great White Throne 
Falls broader, deeper, year by year. 
Anonymous. 


Receive, O Lord, the prayers of Thy people, who 
rejoice in the festival of Thy Son’s resurrection, and 
so strengthen our faith in him who died for us and 
rose again, that we may obtain the full measure of 
his gracious gifts. Through the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord. .Amen. 

Preces Domesticae. 


Monday 


Why be afraid of death, as though your life were breath? 
Death but anoints your eyes with clay. O glad surprise! 


Why should you be forlorn? Death only husks the corn. 
Why should you fear to meet the thresher of the wheat? 


This is the death of death, to breathe away a breath 
And know the end of strife, and taste the deathless life, 


And joy without a fear, and smile without a tear; 
And work, nor care to rest, and find the last the best. 
Maltbie Babcock. 


O God, who by the joy of Easter hast given new 
hope to a disordered world, grant, we beseech Thee, 
unto Thy people so to profit by Thy heavenly gift, 
that we may attain to everlasting life. 

Preces Domesticae. 


Tuesday 
O Cross, that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 
Matheson. 


O gracious Lord, who as at this time didst raise 
Thy Son Jesus Christ with power from the grave; 
raise us up, we beseech Thee, from the death of sin 
to the life of righteousness. Revive our faith, and 
make us followers of him who taketh away the sin 
of the world; who by his death has destroyed death, 
and by his rising to life again hath restored to us 
everlasting life. 

William Boyd Carpenter. 


Wednesday 


What shall we be like when 

We cast this earthly body and attain 
To immortality? 

What shall we be like then? 


Ah, who shall say 

What vast expansions shall be ours that day? 

What transformations of this house of clay, 

To fit the heavenly mansions and the light of day? 
John Oxenham. 


O my God, by whose loving providence sorrows, 
difficulties, trials, dangers, become means of grace, 
lessons of patience, channels of hope, grant us good 
will to use and not abuse our privileges; and, of Thy 
great goodness, keep us alive through‘this dying life, 
that out of death Thou mayest raise us up to ims 
mortality. For his sake who is the life, Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

Christina Rossetti. 


Thursday 


Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Friday 
Darest thou now, O soul, 
Walk out with me toward the unknown region, 
Where neither ground is for the feet, nor any path to follow? 


No map there, nor guide 

Nor voice sounding, nor touch of any human hand, 

Nor face with blooming flesh, nor lips, nor eyes, are in that land. 
Walt Whitman. 


O God, who hast appointed unto men once to 
die, and hast concealed from us the hour of our death, 
help me so to live in the world that I may not be un- 
prepared to depart from it; and, being Thine in death 
as in life, may come to the rest that remaineth for 
the people of God. 

William Bright. 


Saturday 
God who made man out of dust, 
Willed him to be, 
Not to know ends, but to trust 
His decree. 


All that He meant us to be, 
Could we discern— 
Life had no meaning—or we 
Had not to learn. 
Laurence Housman. 


Lord, we know not what we ought to ask of Thee; 
Thou only knowest what we need; Thou lovest us 
better than we know how to love ourselves. O Father, 
give to us, Thy children, that which we ourselves 
know not how to ask. We would have no other de- 
sire than to accomplish Thy will. Amen. 

Fenelon. 
* * * 
*Tis springtime on the eastern hills! 
Like torrents gush the summer rills; 
Through winter’s moss and dry dead leaves 
The bladed grass revives and lives, 
Pushes the mouldering waste away, 
And glimpses to the April day. 
Whittier. 
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Picture-Teaching 
Lyman Abbott 


¥ &s| mere ornaments. They are revelations. 
| Four pictures of death in the New Testa- 
o)| ment give through the imagination the same 
interpretation that is given by its philosophy and the 
recorded experience of its writers. 

“Death isa sleep,”’ the Hebrew Psalmist had said. 
The New Testament repeats the figure: “Lazarus 
sleepeth;’”’ “She is not dead, but sleeping.”” When 
Stephen falls a martyr under the shower of stones, it 
is said of him, ‘‘He fell asleep.’”’ This is the first 
figure. The child is weary with his toil and sated 
with his play. The long shadows fall aslant the lawn, 
and the mother, wiser than her child, goes to the door 
and calls him in. Fretfully and reluctantly he comes, 
answering her beckoning. He does not wish to leave 
his sports, he wishes still to stay, and she takes him 
to her arms and rocks him to sleep, that she may fit 
him for new toil and new happiness on the morrow. 
Death is Christ standing at the door and saying, 
Children, your work is over, your plays are done, and 
twilight has come; let me give you rest; and we, fret- 
fully and reluctantly answering the summons, come 
weeping to the grave that will give us what he gives 
his beloved—sleep. 

Death is an exodus. It is said that on the Mount 
of Transfiguration Christ spoke of the exodus which 
he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem; it was 
as a going forth from a land of bondage to a land of 
liberty. The children of Israel are in Goshen. They 
are fed, clothed, housed; but they are slaves. When 
Moses comes to summon them, they hesitate to re- 
spond to his summons. They dread the Red Sea, 
and the long wilderness journey, and the experiences 
through which they must pass to the Promised Land. 
But nevertheless his is a message of emancipation 
and deliverance. We are in a land of Goshen, in 
bondage to our flesh. Who does not sometimes feel 
the limitations of his own body? Who does not 
sometimes feel as though he could understand the 
impatient bird that wishes to spring from the cage 
and fly away? Death is the voice of Moses saying to 
men, “You are to be slaves no longer; you are to be 
bound by your chains no more; the land of liberty is 
before you.” Death is a proclamation of emancipa- 
tion. 


Caw) HE pictures in the New Testament are not 


‘S 
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Death is unmooring. “The time of my unmoor- 
ing,” says Paul, “is at hand.’”’ The ship is fastened 
to the wharf, lying there to be finished. It stands in 
the stays, and the workmen are still upon it with 
hammer and saw. Such are we in this life. No man 
is ever finished. We are here in the making. We are 
upon the stays, where with tool and implement, with 
saw and hammer, we are wrought upon—sometimes 
very much to our discontent—until by a long, slow 
process a man is made; and then when the time has 
come and God is ready, he knocks away the under- 
pinning, and the ship breaks from its ways out into 
the element which we do not understand, but the 
element for which God is preparing him. In Mrs. 
Gatty’s ‘Parables from Nature” is a beautiful parable 


of the grub of the dragon-fly in the water wondering 
what the world outside is, of which it sometimes hears, 
and feeling within itself the strange, inexplicable 
yearning that it can not understand, and bidding its 
companion grubs good-by, saying to them, “If there 
is another world, as they say there is, I will return 
and tell you all about it;” and finally climbing up out 
of the water into the sunshine, and emerging from the 
shell and skimming thessurface of the water and sail- 
ing about in the upper sphere around the pool, but 
never able to go back and tell what its emancipation 
has been. Death is an unmooring; it launches us into 
our true, real element. 

Death is home-coming. “TI go,” Christ says, “‘to 
prepare a place for you.” We set sail upon an un- 
known sea, but we go not to astrange land. Here we 
are pilgrims and strangers; there we shall be at home. 
From some poor hut in Ireland one after another of 
the family set sail to America, their Eldorado—first 
the sons, then the daughters, last of all the father 
and mother. With some sorrow in their hearts for 
the memories of the past, with some fear in their 
hearts mingled with anticipations of the future, they 
take their passage in the narrow quarters furnished 
by the steerage. But when the voyage is over, and 
they land on this side, the sons and daughters are on 
the wharf to welcome them. Theirs is really a home- 
coming. So all of us have sent some friends before us, 
a brother, a sister, a child, a husband, a wife. When 
we are summoned ‘to our departure, though the ship 
be strange and the sea unknown, we shall be embark- 
ing for a land where friends will be awaiting us. To 
fall asleep here, to wake up there and find ourselves 
at home—how strange will seem the sudden transi- 
tion! 

Why, then, should we be afraid of death? As on 
the Christmas Day the father attires himself as Santa 
Claus, and comes into the room bringing his hands 
full of gifts, and the little children do not know him, 
and are frightened at his coming, and cry, and run 
away, so death is but Christ disguised, coming laden 
with gifts: rest for the weary one, liberty for the en- 
slaved one, completion to the unfinished and aspiring 
one, homecoming to the lonely and desolate one. 
Picture death no longer as a skeleton with scythe and 
hour-glass; that is pagan. See him luminous and 
radiant, the cross in his hand, a smile upon his lips, 
and from him the invitation, “(Come unto me, ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, 
and I will give you life.’—From ‘‘The Other Room,’ 
by Lyman Abbott. Macmillan. Price $1.00. (Re- 
published by special permission.) 

* * * 


Mountain blossoms, shining blossoms, 

Do ye teach us to be glad, 

When no summer can be had, 

Blooming in our inward bosoms? 

Ye whom God preserveth still, 

Set as lights upon a hill, 

Tokens to the wintry that beauty liveth still. 
Mrs. Browning. 
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The New Lombard and the New President 


ex SPECIAL meeting of the trustees of Lombard 
College to act upon the plan by which 
Universalists and Unitarians should join 

Za} forces for the maintenance and develop- 
sieht of the college and Ryder Divinity School was 
held in Chicago on March 27. The offer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association to provide a fund of a 
quarter of a million dollars, making an added income 
of fifteen thousand dollars a year immediately avail- 
able and ensuring the restoration of its Class A rating, 
temporarily lost because of insufficient endowment, 
was accepted by a unanimous vote. 

The following Universalists, members of the 
board of trustees, resigned to make room for Uni- 
tarian successors: the Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. Elizabeth F. Simmons, 
Woodhull, Ill.; the Rev. F. B. Bishop, D. D., Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; Joshua J. Bullman, Galesburg, IIl.; 
J. J. Welsh, Galesburg, Ill.; S. Frank Stephenson, 
Oneida, Ill.; R. M. Atterbury, Galesburg, Ill.; Syl- 
vester Clayberg, Portland, Oregon; Robert E. Hicks, 
South Whitney, Ind.; W. F. R. Mills, Denver, Col.; 
Stanley S. Staring, Minneapolis, Minn.; Stanley D. 
Tilney, Chicago, Ill.; Florence H. Trego, Hoopeston, 
Ill.; E. H. Ehrman, Oak Park, IIl., and Elmer W. 
Kremm, Chicago, IIl. 

The following members of the board of trustees 
retained their positions and made the continuing 
board: the Rev. L. Ward Brigham, D. D., Chicago, 
Ill.; the Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., Peoria, IIl.; 
Judge R.S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, lowa; Omer M. Cus- 
ter, Galesburg, Ill.; Webb A. Herlocker, Galesburg, 
Ill.; C. A. Webster, Galesburg, Ill.; the Rev. Harold 
Marshall, D. D., Boston, Mass.; Harry W. Blount, 
Chicago, Ill.; the Rev. W. H. Macpherson, D. D., 
Joliet, Ill.; the Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Detroit, 
Mich.; W. H. Holly, Chicago, Ill., and Gail Q. Por- 
ter, New Britain, Conn. 

Thirteen Unitarians were elected to membership 
on the board. Acceptances were not received in time 
to give the list in this issue. Those whose acceptances 
were received in advance were: Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Association, the 
Rev. Sidney B. Snow, D. D., president-elect of Mead- 
ville Theological School, the Rev. Curtis W. Reese, 
D. D., and Mr. George G. Davis. 

Hon. Roger S. Galer was elected chairman of the 
reconstituted board, and as his first official act pre- 
sented a check for. five thousand dollars as a legacy 
from one of his fellow townsmen in Mt. Pleasant, 
lowa. 

Dr. Harold Marshall nominated the Rev. Curtis 
W. Reese, D. D., of Chicago, for president of the 
college, and he was unanimously and enthusiastically 
elected. It is also understood that Mr. George G. 
Davis of Boston will become secretary-treasurer of 


the college at an early date and devote his entire time © 


to its administrative affairs. 
Assurances were received of generous financial 
support in addition to the funds furnished by the 
American Unitarian Association, that with Dr. Reese’s 
prestige and personal following will make both a 


larger and a better Lombard immediately possible. 


The New President 

The Rev. Curtis Williford Reese, D. D., presi- 
dent-elect of Lombard, was born in Madison County, 
N. C., Sept. 3, 1887. He is the son,of Patterson and 
Rachel Elizabeth Buckner Reese. His preparatory 
education he received at Mars Hill (North Carolina) 
College. His theological training he took at the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary of Louisville, 
Ky., from which he was graduated in 1910. Ewing 
College (Illinois) gave him the degree of Bachelor of 
Philosophy in 1911. He was married to Fay Rowlett 
Walker of Owen County, Ky., Feb. 7, 1918, and they 
have three children, Marie Walker, Rachel Elizabeth 
and Curtis Williford. Dr. Reese was ordained as a 
Baptist minister in 1908 and served as pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Tiffin, Ohio, from 1911 to 
1913. At this time, having thought his way through 
to larger views, he joined the Unitarian Church and 
was received into fellowship as a Unitarian minister. 
In the Unitarian fellowship he served as pastor of 
the First Unitarian Church of Alton, IIl., 1913 to 
1915, and the First Unitarian Church of Des Moines, 
Iowa, 1915 to 1919. Since 1919 he has been secretary 
of the Western Unitarian Conference, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Abraham Lincoln Cen- 
ter of Chicago and of the Boards of the Unity Publish- 
ing Company and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. He also is a trustee of Meadville Theological 
School, a Unitarian institution which recently has 
been moved from Meadville, Pa., to Chicago to work 
in co-operation with the University of Chicago. Mr. 
Reese also is executive chairman of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals, and a colleague of 
John Haynes Holmes as associate editor of Unity, 
also published in Chicago. Mr. Reese served as chair- 
man of the board of arbitration of the Des Moines 
Street Railway strike in 1919 and is the originator of 
the new State Housing Law of Iowa. He is a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Ministerial Union, the Chicago 
City Club and the Chicago Literary Club. His home 
is at 700 Oakwood Boulevard, and his office at 105 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. Mr. Reese is editor 
of and one of the contributors to a recent volume 
entitled “Humanist Sermons,” published by the 
Open Court Publishing Company in 1927. 

George G. Davis, executive secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, resides in Waltham, 
Mass. He is a Harvard man and trained at Harvard 
Law School. In 1923 he became general vice-presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, an office he 
held for three years. He is secretary and treasurer 
of the Unitarian Foundation, Inc., and a director in 
a number of Unitarian organizations. He is also a 
director of the Religious Education Association. 

* * * 


When I go down to the grave I can say, like so many others, 
“T have finished my day’s work.’’ But I can not say, “I have 
finished my life.”” My day’s work will begin the next morning. 
The tomb is not a blind alley: it is a thoroughfare. It closes on 
the twilight; it opens with the dawn.—Victor Hugo. 
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THE REV. GEORGE WILLIAM PERRY 
Fannie E. Austin 


The Rey. George William Perry, whose ministry in the Uni- 
versalist Church embraced a period of sixty years, died March 18, 
at his home in Chester, Vermont. His going was with little 
warning and without suffering. He had been out as usual the 
day before. However, his strength had been declining since the 
death of his wife, which occurred last November. 

Mr. Perry was one of seven children born to Albert Perry 
and Jane Salmon Hart Perry, two of whom, a brother and sister, 
survive him. An older brother, Edward Albert Perry, was also 
a Universalist minister and at one time editor of the Universalist 
Leader. ¢ 

In 1844 his parents took their two young sons and moved 
from Massachusetts to Granger, N. Y., in a section just being 
opened up for settlement. Land was cleared, a log-cabin and 
barn built and a farm started in the midst of the forest. In 
that two-room log-cabin with its dirt floor, three more boys 
came to this young couple, one of them George William Perry, 
born Oct. 20, 1846. The conditions were those of pioneer times 
and involved much hardship. F'specially difficult must it have 
been for the young mother, born and bred as she had been in 
Boston, but her children testify to her cheerfulness and uncom- 
plaining disposition. She was a devout woman and a Univer- 
salist. She had much strength of character and it was largely 
owing to her desire and determined effort that her children were 
educated. 

After nine years in the wilderness-home, the family returned 
to Massachusetts. Most of Mr. Perry’s boyhood from this time 
was spent in Marlboro. When not in school he and his brothers 
worked with their father, who taught them his business of shoe- 
making. Here, too, he found the girl whom later he married. 
He entered St. Lawrence University and graduated from the 
Canton Theological School in 1868. The day following gradua- 
tion he was ordained and the next day he was married to Miss 
Mary Alice Rice, with whom he lived nearly sixty years, a woman 
of very sweet and gracious personality and a most faithful help- 
mate. He at once entered upon his first pastorate at Canton, 
Mass. Later he had pastorates in Lynn, Lawrence and Spring- 
field, Mass., and one in Auburn, Me. He had never been robust 
and now his health failed. After a period of rest he moved to 
Rutland, Vt., and again took up pastoral work. Under his 
leadership the church was built. But again his health failed. 
He and a brother at length started a preparatory school for boys 
and girls, but after a few years that, too, had to be given up for 
the same reason. 

Meantime Mr. Perry had become interested in building a 
camp for boys and girls on Grand Isle in Lake Champlain. It 
combined a summer outing with certain instruction in nature 
studies. At a later period he opened it to adult guests and it 
became the widely known Eagle Camp, drawing visitors from a 
wide range and many states, some of whom were glad to return 
year after year. They appreciated not only its natural beauty, 
but its unique features and the simplicity and restfulness which 
characterized the life there. 

The camp became an absorbing interest with Mr. Perry. 
He spent half of each year there. The out-door life restored htm 
to health and strength and probably added many years to his 
life. 

Eagle Camp reflected Mr. Perry’s strong personality, his 
interests-and ideals. It had a variety of somewhat original 
features. Unique was its “‘temple”’ in the midst of a twenty-acre 
cedar grove, open to the heavens, with its “‘pillared shade,” 
its reading-desk, built of stones, and its rustic seats. Here ser- 
vices were held every Sunday unless the weather forbade. Unique 
too, were the Sunday morning walks along the shore, or through 
the woods, with Mr. Perry to guide and discourse upon rocks and 
trees, birds and flowers. He had a marvelous fund of informa- 
tion upon these subjects, and was an ardent lover of nature. 
His interest extended all the way from shells and snow-crystals 
to stars and constellations. 


For a period he was State Geologist and Curator of the 
Cabinet, and at one time president of the State Horticultural 
Association. He gave interesting lectures, illustrated with lan- 
tern slides, that had to do with his nature studies. 

In his earlier life he was for a time editor of the Sunday 
School Helper. He retained his interest as a minister. He 
preached at the camp summers. In the winter he was usually 
ministering to some church. During several seasons he preached 
in Tarpon Springs, Florida. And much time and service did he 
give to the little stone church here in Chester. He revived it 
when it had become dormant. In 1895 he came to Chester to 
live and from then on it was his home, dividing interest with 
the camp. To this church he has been a sort of father. He 
supported it in many ways, he made gifts to it and to its Sunday 
school. He enjoyed giving both of his knowledge and of his 
money. He took pride in the young people whose ideals and 
character this little church had helped to shape and who had gone 
fram it out into the world. Here his own boys and girls, six 
of them, reached maturity. They married and some of them, 
living here or close by, are rearing their families, and they pro- 
vided an unfailing interest in his old age. He used to say, ““One 
can never grow old with a house full of children.’”” And in fact 
he did not grow old. He kept his own youthful spirit and alert 
mind past the limit of four score years. He read; he was inter- 
ested in what was going on in the world. Only a short time ago 
in a happy address upon “‘the pleasures and privileges of old age’ 
he declared that the last ten years of his life had been the busiest, 
the most interesting and enjoyable of all. 

His faith was practical and serviceable and full of cheer and 
confidence. He believed in God and the great future; he was a 
friend to man; he loved children; he delighted in the wonders 
of nature. He knew the world was growing better; had he not 
seen it changing for the better through a long life? 

Funeral services were held in the church in Chester, Wednes- 
day afternoon, March 21. The pastor of the church was assisted 
by the Rev. Henry Crocker, a retired Baptist minister of about 
his own age, a resident of Chester for nearly as many years, and 
who shared with him a love of nature and the beauties of Ver- 
mont. Mr. Crocker spoke feelingly of their friendship and the 
fine and generous elements of his character. 

* * * 


MISS MAUDE ROYDEN VISITS LANSING 


Sponsored by three ministers, the Rev. Edwin W. Bishop 
of Plymouth Congregational Church, the Rev. Eric M. Tasman 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon of the First Universalist Church, Miss A. Maude Royden, 
described as “England’s foremost woman preacher,’ gave a 
lecture on ‘‘Religion and Psychology’’ in Lansing on Feb. 14. 
In spite of bad weather, concerted opposition and ill-conceived 
newspaper publicity, an audience of approximately eight hundred 
people greeted Miss Royden. If there were those who came to 
scoff, they must have remained to pray—perhaps to touch the 
hand of this modest little English woman who speaks with an 
authority born of service—the fearless application of the truth 
as she has discovered it. She spoke of the basis for her own re- 
ligious faith, saying that it rested on the life of Christ and his 
belief in the Fatherhood of God. His life and his influence upon 
the history of the world are proof enough to her of the truth of 
his teachings. ‘Science itself has no more convincing proof 
than that to offer.’’ 

Miss Royden prefaced her lecture with a brief statement 
concerning present relations between the United States and 
Great Britain. Following her lecture, a brief forum period was 
conducted and many interesting questions were raised. To many 
in the audience this part of the program proved the more in- 
teresting. Questions were answered with astonishing rapidity 
and thoroughness. The program was concluded with a brief 
informal reception in honor of the speaker. 

While in Lansing, Miss Royden was entertained at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Potter. Her stay here was too brief 
to permit of any social engagements.—The Lansing Universalist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DISAPPOINTING SOUTHERN NUMBER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read the special ‘‘Southern Number”’ of the Leader, 
and I am disappointed in it. It seems to me that you did not 
take time enough to assemble the material that you might have 
assembled, and that no adequate idea of what liberals face in 
the South can be obtained from the present number. There is 
such a field to be covered, and our Northern people are so ignor- 
ant concerning the South, that you need an issue in which as 
many phases of Southern life and of Southern conditions are 
featured as can be crowded into one issue. 

May I suggest that you take adequate time and that you 
issue another Southern number within the next few months. 

I hope that you will not think me presumptuous in offering 
these suggestions, but I find that our Northern people can not 
visualize the Southern situation—the South is to them as remote 
as the Malay Peninsula. They need a very careful analysis of 
the situation with a broad view of the entire field in order to 
enable them to understand what liberal religion has to face and 
to accomplish. 

Universalist. 


You areright. The Southern number was not as good as 
it ought to have been. No number in our opinion is. But such 
as it was it was intended for Southern folks, not Northern. 
It was made up to give an idea of Universalists to people who 
do not know about them, and an idea of modern ways of look- 
ing at the Bible to people disturbed about attacks on infalli- 
bility. But a Southern number for Northern folks would be 
useful too, and a Western number for Hastern folks, and an 
Eastern number for Southern and Western folks. 

The Editor. 
* * 

PRAISES EDITORIAL IN SOUTHERN NUMBER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your editorial in the Leader of March 17, “Who Are the 
Universalists,”’ is the best explanation of the Universalist Church 
that I have ever seen published. I congratulate and thank you. 

E. T. Binns. 

Bryan, Ohio. 

* * 


NO CHANGE OF NAME PROPOSED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In this week’s Leader there is an incorrect statement to the 
effect that I desire to have the name of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity changed to the Church of the Unity. 

I never said, thought, desired or dreamed of making that 
change, nor have I proposed any other change in the name of 
this church. 

On March 4 I preached a sermon in which I said that the 
Fourth Universalist Society of New York long ago purchased 
from the Unitarians a building on Broadway between Spring and 
Prince Streets known as the Church of the Divine Unity. I 
further said that when their new church was built at 5th Avenue 
and 45th Street, it was called the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
a name possibly suggested in part by the name of the building 
in which they had been worshiping, by simply substituting the 
word ‘Paternity’ for the word “Unity.” 

Now it is a long shot from my saying that this congregation, 
several buildings ago, worshiped in an edifice known as the 
Church of the Divine Unity, to the alleged statement that the 
name of the present church should be changed to the Church of 
the Unity. 

Ye gods and little fishes, Mr. Editor, give 4 fellow with a 
man-sized load on his shoulders half a chance! It is entirely 
possible that under my administration some changes may take 
place here in order that this noble edifice with its little group of 
the faithful may take their proper large place in the life of New 
York City, of the denomination and of the liberal world, but not 


if my time is to be taken in correcting incorrect and unverified 
statements. 
Charles Francis Potter. 
New York City, March 23. 


* * 


THE BOLD, COLD STAND EDITORIAL 
To the Editor of the Leader: * 

Your editorial on ‘““The Bold Cold Stand of a Unitarian,’’ 
which I have quoted to-day in my sermon on ‘‘Christ’s Harmful 
Supporters,”’ is so much more truly representative of our Uni- 
tarian churches than that of our denominational paper that I 
must express my appreciation of it and my thanks. No evasive 
plea of political expediency and popular feeling can disguise the 
issue which you put so plainly. That loyal Catholics can be re- 
lied upon to be entirely loyal to their duties as citizens of the 
United States has been proved in every position from that of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court to that of voters at the polls, 
and the blood of Catholics cries out from the fields of sacrifice 
for their country in protest against the imputation that their 
church connection would disqualify them from fidelity to any 
civic duty. To say that “a Roman Catholic must not become 
President” or “make an effort for the office,” is in effect to say 
that over eighteen millions of our citizens must be denied the 
rights given by the Constitution of the United States, and to add 
to Article 2, Section 5, the words, ‘‘neither shall any person be 
eligible to that office who is a Roman Catholic.” The people 
of this nation who could never be Catholics, as I could not, be- 
lieve in fair play, and will never allow themselves to be led into 
uniting church and state by this specious pretense of keeping 
them apart. If anything would elect a Catholic, otherwise eligible , 
to the office of President, it would be such exhibition of in- 
tolerance, bigotry, hypocrisy, and bad thinking. 

John W. Day. 

Kennebunk, Maine. ] 

* * 


USE SIMPLE WORDS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Under the heading, ‘‘Now tell Us What He Means,’’ you 
publish in the Leader for Feb. 4 a paragraph which the writer 
confidently expected to go in the wastebasket. 

Let me tell you what I think he does mean. 

Among the readers of a paper like the Leader are quite a 
large number whose education and occupation have made them 
familiar with the language and expressions used in the article 
referred to, ‘Universalism and Christian Realism.” To this 
class of readers this should be a great article, because the writer 
has expressed some really good thoughts in well chosen language 

But among the readers of the Leader there is another, and I 
think a much larger, group, educated only in the common schools 
and the every-day world of the working man. These are what I 
think he means by “‘common folks” and to these Mr. Whitaker 
has written a great article because of the thoughts expressed. 
But, also for these, the article is so filled with long words, words 
of many syllables, that, to use one of the writer’s own expressions, 
they “‘obscure rather than elucidate” the thoughts. 

Let me liken our reading to a man watching the moonlight 
shining through floating clouds. The moonlight represents the 
thought of the writer and the clouds the words in which the 
thought is expressed. Then to the reader, the thought that is 
expressed in well known words shines through them while the 
words themselves drift by and are illuminated as the clouds be- 
fore the moon. But if, as we read, we find a word, or group of 
words, whose meaning is not clear or familiar, that word or group 
at once stands out like a dark place in the clouds, hides the 
thought and fixes our attention on the word itself until we de- 
termine its meaning, when it passes and allows the thought to 
shine through again. When we find too many of these ‘‘dark 
spots’ our reading becomes tiresome and we lose interest. 
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It seems the writer who would present his thoughts to these 
common folks owes it to them as a matter of courtesy, and to 
himself as a matter of policy, to express himself in the simplest 
language possible to make his subject clear. Not that I am op- 
posed to long words as such, they are very useful at times and 
necessary. 

But see the difference: 

“Tt is the most stupendous aggregation of polysyllableism 
I ever encountered within so limited space,’ or “‘It contains 
more long words than I ever saw in so little space.” 

I.G. 

Marshall, Texas. 


* * 


DR. LAURIE IN NEW YORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In looking over the names of those who were thought de- 
serving of being in the Memorial Church in Washington, I was 
pleased to see the name of A. G. Laurie. It brought back an 
incident of years ago when he was preaching in Erie, Pa. He was 
called to New York one Sunday to supply for E. H. Chapin. 
He was not attractive in looks or personality, but a brilliant 
preacher. When he arose to open the services many quietly 
walked out. When he arose to announce the last hymn before 
the sermon he paused and said: ‘‘All those who came here to-day 
to worship E. H. Chapin can now retire during the singing of 
this hymn. All who came to worship God, will please remain.’ 
I was in Brooklyn during the Beecher-Tilton scandal, and 
listened to both Beecher and E. H. Chapin, both wonderful men. 
I loathe and despise the vile literature of the present day, raking 
over the ashes of the past, of those who are no longer able to de- 
fend themselves. In my long life I have heard many of the great 
preachers of the present day. How the members of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity must have missed Frank Oliver Hall. 

Mrs. B. Fenner. 
* * 
BIRTH CONTROL ADVOCATES AGAINST 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your issue of Jan. 28 a communication by Byron Mead 
makes the point in connection with the subject of birth control 
that “the old Malthusian doctrine of population has been made 
obsolete by modern intensive methods of production,’’ and then 
proceeds to quote an English economist of the vintage of 1850, 
and to recommend an economic survey. 

As one who has been for a number of years on the Council 
of the American Birth Control League, may I say that no in- 
telligent advocate of whom I know seeks to establish “govern- 
mental birth control’? as Mr. Mead implies. The most that is 
desired is intelligent knowledge of the profound individual 
and social implications of the principle, and the right of physi- 
cians to impart the technique of contraception where needed, 
in clinies or otherwise, without the stigma of criminality. We 
know that as the cultural level rises, and contraceptive knowledge 
is available, it will be made use of without the application of 
governmental agencies. 

As to the demise of the Malthusian doctrine, no one who is 
familiar with such a scientific study as Dr. Edward Alsworth 
Ross’s “Standing Room Only?” will deny it. But its denial in 
no way alters the world danger of over-population; and the 
manner in which Dr. Ross, on the basis of the very latest figures 
as to the conquest of disease and famine and the increase of 
populations throughout the world, sets the danger of over- 
population on a far firmer basis than Malthus ever dreamed 
possible, is as authoritative as it is unanswerable. 

“Scientific common-sense, Golden Rule control of business,’’ 
which Mr. Mead advocates, will be splendid things when put 
into operation; but they will offer no solution for the unregu- 
lated fertility of mankind. To quote from Dr. Ross, page 116: 
“According to the best authorities the world’s population is 
doubling in sixty years, perhaps less. If we take it to be 1,900 
millions now, then at the gait it is going, making no allowance 


for further vanquishing of disease, there would be 3,800 millions 
by 1987, 7,600 millions by the year 2047, 15,200 millions by the 
year 2107. But no one dreams that so many can live off this 
globe, unless the chemists find a way to turn stones into bread. 
Even at a date no farther from us than is the French Revolution, 
the mouths here would eat all that could be extracted from 
land and sea by known methods. But will the basins of the 
Orinoco, the Amazon, the Congo, be farmed so soon? Why, it 
will take half this ‘“‘century of grace’’ to rid these regions of in- 
fected insects, to say nothing of clearing the primeval forests 
and confining the rivers in flood! Even at the quick pace of 
to-day it will require centuries to put all the land of the globe 
properly at work. 

“Were it the question of doubling food production in, say, 
the next two centuries, and again in the following two, the job 
would not look so hopeless. But to keep up with a humanity 
that doubles itself in sixty years .. .!’’ 

As for the economic survey, it has been made and will be 
found in this book. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


* * 


A COMBINATION WHICH SHOULD MAKE A CHRISTIAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I invite you and the Madame to visit. our Mohawk Valley 
while visiting your old home near Albany this summer. You’ll 
receive a warm welcome from all our dear ministers, Brooks, 
Little Falls, Skeels, Herkimer, my own minister, Moulton, Dolge- 
ville, Miss Harriet Druley, Middleville and Newport, Mr. Skeels’s 
assistant. A friend wrote me of hearing her in our Lenten 
service and that she enjoyed her much. I hope she will call here. 

Have you read “‘The Living Jesus,’’ written under inspira- 
tion by our Spiritualist brother, the Rev. Frank Wiggin of Unity 
Church, Boston? It’s the last book I bought. I lent it to a 
minister, and he never returned it. 

A Catholic man I have known two years is here. Since I 
came home from the hospital, Sept. 15, he has lifted me into a 
chair every day now, and has become a dear friend. So there is a 
combination of Spiritualist, Universalist, and Catholic. It 
should make a Christian. 

This winter we’ve had a radio installed here. I can’t hear 
the words from my bed, but some of the music I enjoy. The 
head nurse takes my Leader for me, and my nephew, Harry L. 
Fake of Detroit, sends me the Literary Dicest. 

Jan. 25 was my 76th birthday. Iwasa country school marm, 
a successful one if I do say it. 

Alice Andrews Kibbe. 

County Home, Herkimer, N. Y. 

* * 
HIGH PRAISE FOR GAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just finished the article in the Leader by George Gay 
entitled ‘“Why Not Be Proud?”’ I know of nothing that has 
impressed me so much from the standpoint of the welfare of 
the denomination with its wholesome, clear, simple truths. 

As you know, I have had some little experience in building 
up some denominational enterprises as well as furnishing helpful 
guidance in other church activities. I only thus allude to my 
own efforts that I may qualify as an expert to pass on this article. 
Out of my experience I am thoroughly convinced that Mr. Gay 
takes a middle stand on this whole subject, which is exactly cor- 
rect. The whole burden of twenty-five years of earnest and ° 
genuine concern for our church’s future makes one paragraph in 
that article stand out in letters of gold before me. I feel sure 
that if it were put on the front cover page of the next Leader 
you would do the denomination a great service. 

“By all means, let us raise the standards for admission to 
the ministry, but let us be equally insistent upon keeping a 
balanced judgment in the matter. D.D.’s and LL. D.’s are 
valuable, but I know numbers of them who are hopeless failures 
as ministers and pastors. I know other men who would like to 
have a string of degrees who are guaranteed to kill any normal 
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small-town church within one year. We need to get over this 
clamor for scholars, and insist upon securing alert, vigorous, 
kindly, carefully educated human beings to preach, to teach, to visit 
the sick, to comfort the mourners, to inspire youth, to bless age, 
and to make every community in which they minister brighter and 
better for their presence.”’ 

Mr. Whippen is to be commended for having brought this 
subject (which has long been in the minds of the interested clergy 
and laity) into the open, but, like Mr. Gay, I am proud of our 
church for what it has been, and for what it is to-day, and I am 
especially proud of the fact that it has in it such men as George 
Gay. 

Walter Gabell. 


* * 


FACTS IN THE CASE OF JOHN PRICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Christian Leader of Feb. 18, there appears a lengthy 
editorial under the heading “John Price Back in Fellowship.’’ 
I have tried in vain to unearth the motive that prompted the 
criticism of the Fellowship Committee of the Ohio State Con- 
vention in the matter referred to, pronounced by the writer 
himself as being “‘brave, intelligent, Christian action.’’ As stated 
in the article referred to, the secular business to which Mr. 
Price was called was the editorship of the Nash Journal. Ac- 
cordingly, at a meeting of the Fellowship Committee held June 
23, 1927, it was unanimously voted that the secretary inform 
Mr. Price that his name had been dropped from the roll of Ohio 
Universalist ministers according to the laws of fellowship of 
the Universalist General Convention. In the letter notifying 
Mr. Price of this action, the secretary added: “‘Refellowship may 
be granted at any time that you may choose to re-enter the 
ministry.” : 

Early in January, 1928, the Rev. John Edwin Price wrote 
to the secretary, asking for refellowship. As soon as a letter 
could be round-robined to the members of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee, a majority vote was cast for refellowship, Mr. Price be- 
ing duly notified of said action. The fact that the editor can 
“point to a hundred cases where we have not enforced the rule”’ 
has no weight in the case under consideration. 

Fellowship Committees may neglect to perform their official 
duties, but they are not supposed to set aside, or to ignore, the 
rulings of the General Convention. 

Because the Fellowship Committee of Indiana, several 
decades ago, failed to take action in the case of the Rev. W. W. 
Curry (a much beloved pastor of mine) that is no reason why the 
Ohio Fellowship Committee should fail in the performance of its 
duties. We have no apologies to make. We violated no ec- 
clesiastical rule. ‘The Rey. John Price is in fellowship with the 
Ohio Convention. He has our God-speed. 

I am pleased that the Editor has branded our action as 
“Christian.” 

Sarah L. Stoner, 
Secretary Ohio Fellowship Committee. 
* * 


THE TREND OF A FACTIONAL MOVEMENT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent reference to possible changes in the statement of 
the principles of Universalism shows the trend of a certain fac- 
tional movement. 

To one naturally attracted by the history and the philosophy 
of the Universalist movement, it is difficult to imagine a state- 
ment which could be more concise and also distinctive than that 
which was formally adopted by the prescribed action of the 
General Convention, after thorough and prolonged discussion, 
a generation ago. 

It seems strange that although the ‘‘Apostles’ Creed’ and 
the doctrine of the atonement yet have recognition—stated or 
implied—in the Evangelical Church, the simple statement of 
the Five Points of Universalism should be construed as a barrier 
to church membership. 

If in the endeavor to co-operate with other churches and to 
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strengthen our Christology, we should reduce and minimize 
our Profession to the vanishing point and should find ourselves 
more or less adopting the enlarged implications of Orthodox doc- 
trine, our last condition would be worse than the first—unless 
we be ready to join in the hymn, “‘Oh, to be nothing.’’ 

It is passing strange to hear the proposal that the change 
be made by the introduction of the term ‘“‘Christian’”—a word 
that has been the center of seething controversial appeal for 
five hundred years. 

There is no question that Hosea Ballou twas a Universalist 
and little doubt that he was a Unitarian. It is a debatable ques- 
tion if he was a Christian! Most of the church membership of 
his day—Catholic and Protestant—insisted that he was not: and 
even John Murray may have had some scruples on the point. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America and 
the Young Men’s Christian Association declare that the Uni- 
versalists to-day are not Christians, and such organizations loom 
large in any attempt to connote Christianity. 

If we accept the meaning of Christian insisted on by eight- 
eenth century Calvinism or by nineteenth century revivalism or 
vicarious atonement, the Universalists are not Christians, and 
that judgment can not be ignored, although some Universalists 
may like to be called Christians. 

If by Christian, we refer to good works, wherein is the term 
distinctive? 

The adoption of controversial terms is more likely to involve 
the acceptance of an explanatory lengthened creed rather than a 
simple statement of principles whose meaning is clear and reason- 
able. 

The term Christian is so interwoven with medieval oppres- 
sion and cruelty and with the excesses of modern evangelism 
that it is repellent rather than attractive. 

A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 


Like other correspondents, Dr. Foster misunderstands 
what Dr. Atwood proposed at Hartford. Dr. Atwood did not 
urge a revision of our five principles. He told us that we ought 
not to make it more difficult to get into the Universalist Church 
than it is to enter the Kingdom of God. 

“T would like to recommend to this Convention,” he said, 
‘n the spirit of the Joint Report, that our conditions of mem- 
bership in the Universalist Church be altered so that they shall 
be simply a declaration of a purpose to live the Christian life, 
and that any statement of principles shall be kept and put forth 
by the church as its teaching and attitude at the time, but that 
subscription thereto shall not be required as a condition to 
church membership.” 

Mr. Foster ignores recent changes in the constitution of the 
Y. M. C. A., recent appointments of Universalists to member- 
ship on commissions in the Federal Council, and a powerful 
movement to invite Universalists into membership. 

We refer to the discussion of the word Christian in our 
editorial pages. 

* * 


THE SPIRITUAL EMPHASIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I can not forego expressing the pleasure and profit that I 
gathered from your article “Jesus and Education”’ in last week’s 
Zion’s Herald. The article deserved the italics, and I hope that 
in the hearts of readers it will be doubly and triply underscored. 

Personally, I find it difficult to tell to others what little I do 
know of the heart graces that make for the ending-time of all 
that is harmful. Your third paragraph from the end is the key, 
the ‘‘open sesame” to its accomplishment. Yes, “‘the spirit of 
Jesus makes us feel that there is a noble way, and that it is 
infinitely worth while.” — 

“The spirit of Jesus in the heart of man’’ makes the con- 
tention of fundamentalist and modernist an irrelevant something 
—disturbing and out of place. 

John W. Callard. 

Winthrop, Mass. 
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A Book of Meditations for the Modern 
Mind 

Through the courtesy of Messrs. Har- 
per and Brothers we announce the forth- 
coming publication of a volume to be 
entitled ‘“The Eternal Spirit in the Daily 
Round,” by the late Frank Carleton Doan, 
Ph. D. Dr. Doan, who was at one time 
professor of philosophy in Ohio State 
University and afterwards on the faculty 
of Meadville Theological School, was in 
his later years minister of Unitarian 
churches in Summit, N. J., Iowa City, 
Ia., and Rochester, N. Y. He died in 
May, 1927, shortly after the manuscript 
of this book was completed. Several 
years earlier Dr. Doan had written in 
various journals on the subject of medi- 
tation, and found a ready response to his 
suggestion that a brief period of each day 
should be devoted to the cultivation of 
the powers of quiet contemplation. “The 
Quarter-Hour Fellowship,’ never formal- 
ly organized, encouraged many to explore 
the possibilities of such a cultivation of 
“trust and strength and calmness from 
above.”’ 

Dr. Doan found many men and women 
in need of help in the practise of medita- 
tion. They could not, with complete 
satisfaction, use the classic aids to devo- 
tion for the expression of their own finer 
moods, and they could not phrase their 
aspirations for themselves. He had formed 
the habit of recording his own meditations, 
and in this volume, ‘‘The Eternal Spirit in 
the Daily Round,” he has collected a num- 
ber of these meditations suitable for use 
at various times of the day, in successive 
seasons, and at the crises of life. Many of 
them are suitable for use in the home and 
the church; others are for occasions of 
intimate personal need. The language, 
while avoiding theological expressions 
uncongenial to liberal minds, is of such 
dignity that the distinctive character of 
these meditations for religious self-ex- 
pression is maintained. 

Before his death, the laté Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass., 
had written an introductory essay on 
“The Way of Wisdom.” In this is pointed 
out that ‘‘the practise of meditation, 
which once seemed natural, has suffered 
in modern times from two causes. The 
first and most obvious cause is the in- 
creased speed of modern life, which is 
supposed by its willing victims to leave 
no room for quiet contemplation. Per- 
sonally, I am skeptical of the claim that 
people in general are more driven by their 
necessary work than were their forefathers. 
Most of us are like Chaucer’s man of law 
who ‘seemed busier than he was.’ More- 
over, we exaggerate the amount of time 
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* * 
* FREEDOM! FREEDOM! . 
* To be said by one who seeketh his * 
* soul’s freedom. “8 
4 Set my spirit free this day, O Eter- * 
* nal, free, free! From all vain am- * 
* bitions, the sorry scramble for posi- * 
* tion, the low lust for power and all * 
* other earth-passions, deliverme this * 
* day, O Thou Most High. Purgeme * 
* this day of all ugliness of spirit, * 
* cynicism, scoffing, back-biting, en- * 
* vying, vainglorying, scornfulness, * 
* hatred, these manifold-meannesses * 
* which do too often mark and mar * 
* the face of all humanity! Strength- * 
* enme this day that I may meet and * 
* prevail against all weaknesses of the * 
* spirit—irritability, depression, mel- * 
* ancholy. Of the many spirit-dis- * 
* tempers which do so often corrupt * 
* the purity and disturb the peace * 
* of Thy spirit within me, heal me * 
* this day; with the health of thine * 
* understanding, heal me! Lies, * 
* hypocrisies, compromises, pretenses, * 
* and the many other evil counsels * 
* which do defile the outer courts of * 
* my spirit and dishonor me in all * 
* my daily rounds, cause me to forget * 
* the wisdom of Thine inner pres- * 
* ence. Drive them forth, put them * 
* all away from me, O Eternal! this * 
* very day and henceforth forever!— * 
* From “The Eternal Spirit in the * 
* Daily Round,” by permission of * 
* Messrs. Harper and Brothers. 4g 
* * 
* * 
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that it takes to refresh our minds with 
a wider view. ‘I will lift up mine eyes 
unto the hills.’ If the hills are there and 
you have the habit of lifting up your 
eyes now and then, you will be surprised 
at the satisfaction you receive. Your 
work will not suffer from these soul-satis- 
fying glimpses. If you are trudging along 
a road, your pace is not slackened because 
your eyes are open to the beauty of the 
landscape. Indeed, you jog on the foot- 
path all the better for having something 
pleasant to think about. ... 

“The second and more important 
reason for the neglect of meditation is 
its connection in our minds with morbid 
states of feeling. The word ‘introspection’ 
has acquired a bad name. The ‘intro- 
vert’ is often in danger of losing his balance 
and falling into a bog of self-pity. Mysti- 
cism is a word which is often used to de- 
scribe what is really a pathological con- 
dition. 

“But why should meditation be iden- 
tified with such abuses? Its real purpose 
is to clear the air. It is like opening the 
windows of the mind.” 


The meditations provided in this vol- 
ume, which is of a size convenient for 
the pocket, the hand-bag, or the bedside, 
are designed for use in a wide variety of 
circumstances—in the first moments of 
the day, to invoke a Presence that may 
hallow all the day’s experiences; in the 
mid-day pause, to recall the soul to those 
high resolves which the clamor of business 
may have temporarily overwhelmed; in 
the moments before sleep, when a reckon- 
ing of the day’s moods and labors will 
bring the peace of a clearer perspective; 
in the times of exaltation and depression, 
haste, disaster, searching of heart, lone- 
liness, or deep feeling for the world’s need; 
on occasions of critical importance such 
as marriage, the coming of a child into 
the home, the exodus of the young from 
the home, sickness, oncoming death. We 
can testify to their helpfulness if a few 
moments every day be set apart for a 
quiet contemplation of one’s “daily round 
in the Light of the Eternal.’’ The reward 
one finds is in the ability to return “into 
the workaday world once more, only with 
a surer sense now of the soul’s direction 
in the midst of its confusion and tiresome 
duties and monotonous demands, and 
with an unwonted sense of confidence in 
oneself and of joy in living.” 

This volume, which we greet as a sign 
of the times, was born out of Frank Doan’s | 
own “‘realization that what men loosely 
call the ‘material’ and the ‘spiritual’ are 
not two worlds, hostile to one another, 
but—as seen in the Light of the Eternal— 
single of purpose and friendly.’”’ Those 
of us who knew and loved him, and who 
were privileged to see how nobly he met 
the baffling trials of illness, how complete 
he made his life in spite of an all too early 
death, how unspoiled an example he left 
of fortitude and cheerfulness, feel that 
his words will reveal to others the sources 
of serenity and strength which he so 
evidently knew at first hand. 

The editor of this department has 
written a preface for the volume and 
supervised its publication on behalf of 
Dr. Doan’s family. 

This volume may be ordered through 
the Universalist Publishing House, 176 
Newbury Street, Boston. 

* * 

Have you ever rightly considered what 
the mere ability to read means? That it 
is the key which admits us to the whole 
world of thought and fancy and imagi- 
nation? to the company of saint and sage, 
of the wisest and the wittiest at their 
wisest and wittiest moment? That it 
enables us to see with the keenest eyes, 
hear with the finest ears, and listen to the 
sweetest voices of all time? More than 


that, it annihilates time and space for us.— 
Lowell. 
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The W.N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


EAST AND WEST MEET 


On the evening of March 21 more than 
200 women gathered in the vestry of the 
Congress Square Universalist Church, 
Portland, Maine, to be seated around 
tables attractive with crystal vases filled 
with pink snapdragon, and silver and 
crystal candleholders. 

The occasion was the third annual 
“Women’s World Friendship’ banquet, 
sponsored by the Congress Square Mis- 
sion Circle, and attended by women of 
the whole parish. Mrs. James W. Vallen- 
tyne, president of the Mission Circle, 
presided. Mrs. Israel Bernstein was the 
speaker of the evening, using for he? sub- 
ject ‘Women and Peace.’”’ Mrs. Bern- 
stein spoke most powerfully of women’s 
responsibility toward bringing about a 
spirit of tolerance and friendliness in all 
international relations. 

An especial guest of the Mission Circle 
was Miss Tomo Murai of Tokyo, Japan, 
who is at present taking a course at Bos- 
ton University School of Religious Edu- 
cation. Dressed in native costume, Miss 
Murai told of the eagerness with which 
the youth of Japan are seeking all forms 
of Western learning, and suggested that 
the youth of America might in their turn 
learn some things of benefit from literature 
and institutions of Japan. 

Miss Susan M. Andrews, director of 
religious education at the Congress Square 
Church, spoke feelingly of the meaning of 
“Ffome’”’ and of how that meaning might 
be extended to include the whole world. 

There were vocal and piano solos and 
readings from A. A. Milne’s poems, ‘“‘When 
We Were Very Young,’’ also to be enjoyed. 

The evening was brought to a close with 
the whole assembly singing the hymn 
“Tn Christ there is no East or West, in 
him no South or North.” 

* * 


AN ACTIVE MISSION CIRCLE 


We hear from Pittsfield, Maine, that 
the meetings of the Mission Circle have 
been very fine this winter and the programs 
have been carefully planned. The pro- 
gram of the last meeting was rather unique 
and so much enjoyed that we feel perhaps 
some other Circle might like to plan a 
similar meeting. 

Mrs. Grace Cook was in charge of the 
program, and after a splendid introduction, 
which gave a resume of the chapter of 
“A Straight Way toward Tomorrow,” 
she introduced Mrs. Nellie Hunnewell as 
Christianity, who informed the Circle 
that there were to be guests from our 
mission fields to tell us of our work in 
various places. First she introduced Mrs. 
Maude Trickey as a friend from China, 
who, dressed in the costume of a Chinese 
woman, told of conditions in her country 
and the changes made by the mission 


workers in her village. She informed us 
that she was in this country to fit herself 
to go back and better the situation in her 
home land. Then came Mrs. Charles 
Vickery, impersonating Miss Tomo Murai, 
telling us of the work in Tokyo and the 
splendid influence of our workers as well 
as of the needs of the work there. As 
these guests finished their stories they 
sat with us to enjoy our meeting. Chris- 
tianity then told us that a friend from 
Sunburst had come to tell us of the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. She, like the 
previous speakers, was in costume and 
told us of the thrilling work in Sunburst, 
the inspiration of our workers there and 
some few results of their labors. She 


then told of the Rocky Mount church 
and the call to clear the debt on the build- 
ing this year. Miss Lois Folsom, as a 
member of the Clara Barton Guild, was 
introduced and told of the Guild, and of 
the Fresh Air Camp at North Oxford. 
She left pictures of the Clara Barton Birth- 
place for us to see. Then a representative 
of Pittsfield came to tell how many ‘‘Com- 
panions of the Way’’ wé had in our own 
town who were striving to bring in the 
fruits of the Christ teaching and who 
contributed to our physical, mental, moral 
and spiritual lives. She showed that these 
were directly traceable to the influence of 
Christianity. Mrs. Cook then summed up 
the testimony of the visitors and closed 
the meeting with appropriate remarks 
and a few Bible verses and prayer. A most 
unique and informational way to present 
a chapter of the study becok. 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The regular Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


‘was held on Monday morning, March 26, 


at Universalist Headquarters, the vice- 
president, Rev. John D. Brush, presiding. 
Dr. Conklin conducted -the devotional 
service, reading a passage from ‘‘The New 
Apocalypse.”’ Others present were van 
Schaick, Attwood, Leighton, Walker, 
Huntley, G. H. Leining, Bissell, Couden, 
Fister, Coons, Polk, Rouillard, Noble, 
J. M. Paige, Hadley, Smith, Raspe, Mc- 
Innes, Noble, Thorburn, Mrs. van Schaick, 
Miss Shedd, Mrs. Chamberlain, Miss 
Freeman, Miss Harle, Miss Kirk, and 
Rev. Mr. Alcock, Congregational minis- 
ter from Lunenburg, who came as the 
guest of Mr. Hadley. 

The speaker of the morning was Rey. 
William Couden of Providence, who said 
in part: ‘“The verse I have chosen as a 
text is drawn from the experience of 
Zacchaeus, who wanted to see Jesus. 
He did see Jesus, but he saw much more 
than the man, so that he said, ‘This day 
is salvation come to this house!’ (Luke 
19':9.) 

“When I was a youngster in a small 
town, every once in a while a very good 
man or woman would die, and things 
went on just as well without them. All 
the pastor could say was that this man 
who had died was as good as the average 
person, kind and cheerful, and paid his 
debts. But those are things that we 
assume as far as the Christian life is con- 
cerned. But if that is all we are going to 
let Jesus Christ do with us it really isn’t 
worth while his coming at all. 

“There is an idea that each one of us 
ought to be a fine flower of our civiliza- 
tion. I have been interested in the de- 
mand made by some of our ministers in 
the Leader for greater culture. I am in 
sympathy with that demand. I should 
like to know more about science, psychol- 
ogy, art. But this, too, is very far from 
being true Christianity. It may give a 


value to a man’s work, it may make life 
sweeter for him, but that wasn’t the pur- 
pose of the coming of Jesus Christ—to 
have a lot of cultivated people following 
after him, rejoicing in their culture. Any 
minister of Christ will recognize that the 
Christian ideal is a much bigger thing 
than that. 

“T like a certain quotation which many 
people object to, but which is true none 
the less, ‘Every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile.’ For if there is any vileness 
here man has brought it. But with all 
his wrongness man is somehow lovable. 

“We have an inalienable right to be 
good or bad. There are certain classes of 
people that Jesus himself didn’t save in 
his day, but it didn’t burden his heart so 
that he didn’t carry on just the same. 
Let God do some of it. He isn’t going to 
do everything through you and me. We 
aren’t as important as that. So Iam not 
going to bother my mind with all the 
hopeless ones of the earth. They aren’t 
my burden. They are God’s burden. 
But here is a great mass of people who 
have human needs that I can help to 
meet, as Jesus met the needs of the 
woman of Samaria. Read that story 
again and study the approach of Jesus to 
a soul that is in a very tight predicament. 
And study his way of dealing with the 
thief on the cross. There was a man in 
whose life evil has held full sway. Sin 
and doubt and death and sorrow were all 
in that poor wretch’s mind, but Jesus said 
to him, “To-day thou shalt be with me in 
Paradise.’ Salvation begins as soon as a 
man turns toward God. Repentance is 
man’s ‘Yes’ to God’s ‘Come.’ It is set- 
ting ourselves square. If we do our best 
the completeness of God comes and com- 
pletes our incompleteness. That is the 
thing we must know in order to carry on 
the burden of life. 

“We can not have hope for the world 

(Continued on page 445) 
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Proposed National Charter 


For the Universalist National Memorial Church 


A bill to incorporate the Universalist 
National Memorial Church by a special 
act of Congress has been introduced into 
the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man George R. Stobbs, of Massachusetts, 
and referred to the Judiciary Committee, 
of which he is a member. In a brief filed 
with the bill the following statement is 
made of the reasons which, in the judg- 
ment of its sponsors, would make such a 
national charter appropriate: 

“The Universalist General Conven- 
tion, the National Organization of the 
Universalist Church, has heretofore de- 
termined, by official action, to establish 
at the Nation’s Capital a National Me- 
morial Church. In the spirit and scope of 
its administration it will represent the 
entire denomination. It shall set an 
example of reverent worship, rational and 
devout religious education, missionary 
zeal, and devotion to good works. The 
minister of the National Memorial Church 
is designated as the official representative 
of the denomination in Washington. 
Subject only to the approval of the Trus- 
tees of the General Convention, he shall 
have power to determine the uses of the 
National Church. The salary of the 
minister is paid in considerable degree 
from the treasury of the General Conven- 
tion. The governing body of the National 
Memorial Church is to include representa- 
tives of the General Convention as well as 
of the local parish. The money to build 
the church is being contributed by Uni- 
versalist churches and individuals through- 
out the country. The property, including 
the building site already purchased at 
Sixteenth and S Streets, N. W., is 
now owned by the General Convention. 
In short, the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church will not be a local institu- 
tion, owned and solely managed by the 
local congregation, with incidental de- 
nominational assistance, but a national 
institution, initiated, owned, and operated 
by the denomination at large with the 
co-operation of the local body.’’ 

The list of incorporators named in the 
bill includes the officers and trustees of the 
General Convention and of the present 
Washington parish, with a few others, 
including Congressmen Stobbs, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Frank H. Foss, of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. The Attorney General, 
Hon. John G. Sargent, felt himself unable 
to become an incorporator, as all acts of 
Congress providing for national charters 
are referred to his department for legal 
advice as to their propriety. 

The draft of the proposed charter fol- 
lows closely the form of the charter 
granted the Episcopal Cathedral in Wash- 


ington some years ago in order to secure 
the great re-enforcement of a recognized 
precedent, with such changes, of course, as 
our denominational polity requires. Two 
important provisions are “that the said 
corporation shall acknowledge the eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention and that the President 
of the Universalist General Convention 
shall be ex officio one of said trustees,’’ 
and “‘that no part of the property of said 
corporation shall be aliened or encum- 
bered without the written concurrence of 
the Universalist General Convention.’’ 
Subject to these provisos, the corporation 
is granted broad powers “‘to establish and 
maintain within the District of Columbia 
a National Memorial Church and in- 
stitutions of learning for the promotion 
of religion and education and charity.”’ 
Certain practical advantages in re- 
organization will be gained if this na- 
tional charter shall be granted. The chief 
advantage, however, will be that of mak- 
ing clearer to our own people and to people 


at large the distinctively national and 
representative status of the National Me- 
morial Church. It is too soon yet to 
predict the outcome. Congress is slow to 
grant national charters. But in the opinion 
of our legal advisers and of the Cengress- 
men interested we have a good enough 
case to justify making the attempt. 

In this connection a word of ap- 
preciation is due Congressman Stobbs 
for his great helpfulness in the matter and 
his cheerful willingness to assume re- 
sponsibility for piloting the bill through 
the crowded legislative channels. His 
membership on the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, a position of large influence, 
is of distinct advantage. Mr. Stobbs, 
through his official residence in Washing- 
ton, has become deeply convinced of the 
great value of the National Memorial 
Church enterprise to the largest influence 
of the Universalist faith to-day and to- 
morrow. In the Nation’s Capital, which 
represents us all, we must be represented 
at our best. He has said so publicly at 
sessions of the Massachusetts and the 
General Conventions. He is making his 
words good by his sponsorship of the bill 
for a national charter. 


Memorials in the National Memorial Church 
Frederic W. Perkins 


Some months ago Dr. Lowe wrote some 
interesting accounts of outstanding me- 
morials that were to be placed in the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington. That was in the early stages 
of the campaign. As the campaign has 
progressed interest in the memorial fea- 
ture of the church has steadily increased. 
It is in part an outgrowth of the increas- 
ing recognition of the national and rep- 
resentative significance which this great 
enterprise has acquired in the thought and 
imagination of our people. Friends of 
Universalists gone from sight are not 
moved to adorn a mausoleum of a dead 
past, but to symbolize the cloud of wit- 
nesses that surround and inspire the living 
present. 

Such a motive, for example, inspired 
Nora and Alice Atwood, daughters of the 
late Isaac M. Atwood, D. D., to give one 
of the chancel stalls that flank the com- 
munion table, in memory of their honored 
father. Dr. Atwood was one of the crea- 
tive influences in the institutional life of 
the Universalist Church and, in a very 
direct and personal way, in the lives of a 
considerable number of our present active 
ministers. As an editorial writer, he was 
a master of the distinctive and different 
art of the editorial paragraph, and for 
years the “‘Briefs’”’ of ‘I. M. A.’’ were a 
marked feature of the Leader. He was the 
first incumbent of the office of General 


Superintendent, and did the hard and often 
unappreciated pioneer work of developing 
the possibilities of a new office and inte- 
grating it into our denominational polity. 
His keen mind and profound spiritual in- 
sight made the deanship of the Theological 
School at St. Lawrence University a vital 
force in the training of Universalist 
ministers. His poised bearing, benign 
dignity, intellectual clarity, ripened wis- 
dom and lambent humor gave him dis- 
tinction in any group. His last years of 
serene and honorable retirement were 
spent in Washington, with his daughter 
Alice, surrounded by “love, honor and 
troops of friends,’’ happy in the spiritual 
succession into which his son, John Murray 
Atwood, has so influentially entered. 
There is, therefore, an added appropriate- 
ness in the placing of this memorial in 
the church in Washington. 

The six canopied chancel stalls, one of 
which is to be the Atwood memorial, are 
to be built into the rear wall of the church 
either side of the reredos arch that frames 
the communion table. They will have 
close association, not only in location but 
in actual use, with the regular adminis- 
tration of the communion service. More 
penetrating than Dr. Atwood’s intellect 
was his sense of spiritual values, and to 
no one was the deep, tender symbolism 
of the feast of the bread and the cup more 
abidingly real. 


ame |e amram Sd 
Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
April 8-14. New York City: Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Newark, N. J.; Bethlehem, 
Penn.; Reading, Penn. 

Miss Slaughter: 
April 8-14. Scranton, Penn.; Hop Bot- 
tom, Penn. 

Dr. Huntley: 
April 8-14. Newtonville, Mass.; Head- 


quarters. 
* * 


ELEMENTARY MATERIAL—I 


“Religion in the Kindergarten,’ by 
Bertha Marilda Rhodes. University of 
Chicago Press. 1924. 

It is interesting to compare this, the 
second unit of the Constructive Series, 
with “‘The Sunday Kindergarten’’ issued 
by them fifteen years earlier as a pioneer 
text in church school kindergarten work. 

In the preface the editors state certain 
Christian attitudes which the series of 
lessons seeks to develop in the child: “That 
we are living in God’s world, that the 
processes of nature which give us food, 
clothing, shelter and beauty are the gift 
of God, that He is the Heavenly Father 
with the same qualities that the child 
finds in goodly human parents, and es- 
pecially that He is seeking to bring about 
human happiness through love, in which 
He needs the help of His children.’’ Les- 
sons deal with life activities and rela- 
tionships, considering religion as one part 
of the total experience of life. 

Material for the course consists of a 
teacher’s text, a set of large pictures and 
smaller sets of pictures for individual 
pupils. Under each lesson are certain 
suggestions for expression. No material 
ready-prepared is provided; rather the 
working out is left to the initiative and 
resourcefulness of the teacher. Each les- 
son is divided into two general parts: 
Worship and Thought for the Day. The 
two are not connected in them; the wor- 
ship service is very brief—quiet music, 
the offering, a prayer, and one or more 
songs, simple and yet well-planned for 
each lesson; the thought for the day is de- 
veloped through conversation, the story 
and expressional work. Types of the ex- 
pressional work consist of dramatic play, 
dramatization of stories in both of which 
the course is unusually rich in suggestions, 
paper folding and cutting, freehand draw- 
ing, pasting, and like activities. It would 
seem that pupil interest, initiative and 
participation are more likely to be de- 
veloped through the expression work 
suggested here than in any other kinder- 
garten course available. 

Stories. The lessons are grouped around 
eight general themes and the text con- 
sists of fifty-two lessons. Of these nine- 
teen are based on Biblical material, nine 


HATS OFF TO THE JOHNSONS! 
(With apologies to Mary and her Lamb) 
The Rev. Roy W. Zimmer 


The Johnsons have a little pledge, 
Its value is at par 

Because the Johnsons pay their pledge 
At church school when they’re “‘thar.”’ 


They stayed away from there one day 
Which left us in the lurch; 

It made the Treasurer sweat and pray 
For funds to run the church. 


On Sunday next the Johnson group 
Was back with smiling faces. 

The Super almost gave a whoop 
To see them in their places. 


And when the offering plate was passed 
The Treasurer wore a grin, 
For the Johnsons’ well-filled envelopes 
Had all been placed therein! 
Church Business. 


from the Old Testament and the other 
ten based on the life of Jesus. The three 
Christmas stories are especially well told. 
Many would raise a question about the 
inclusion of ‘‘The Easter Story,’’ as being 
too old for the children. The story, 
“Where They Found God” (the Tower of 
Babel story) is not fitted for this age group. 
Other Biblical stories are fairly well 
suited. Ten of the stories are nature 
material, two are world friendship, one is 
patriotic, two are fanciful and eight are 
realistic. There is a decidedly religious 
emphasis in many of the stories without 
the use of the Biblical material—perhaps 
a better emphasis through being connected 
with everyday life and experiences of the 
child. 

“Religion in the Kindergarten” is a 
decided advance in content and method 
of presentation. Lessons are well-planned, 
child-centered and, as a whole, adapted 
to the age-group for which planned. There 
is a tendency to over-richness of material, 
as in a number of lessons new material 
is presented in both conversation and in 
the story. As a whole, however, it is one 
of the most usable courses available. 

M.F.S. 


* * 


R. H.N. 


The Ohio Universalist reports that most 
of the members of the church school at 
Akron are members of the R. H. N. So- 
ciety. In reply to a request for further 
information, the superintendent, Mr. R. 
H. Schmidt, says: 

“The letters RHN stand for ‘Revere 
His Name.’ The society is made up largely 
of boys and young men in the Sunday 
school who at the time of joining the 
society came forward in the opening ex- 
ercises of the Sunday school to make their 


pledge to respect and honor the name of 
God and Christ and to make a sincere 
effort to keep their lips unsullied and their 
minds clean. Some of the men in the 
Sunday school have also joined the or- 
ganization, and taking dill in all I feel that 
it has been a good influence upon us all.” 
* * 


AT MIDDLEPORT 


At Middleport, New York, the people 
are eager to make the best educational 
use of the new parish house, and to ex- 
pand their program to take advantage of 
enlarged opportunities. Recently the 
school has been regraded, a new curricu- 
lum adopted and a ‘supervisor elected. 
The primary department, composed of 
beginners and primary children, will meet 
separately for worship and for classes. 
All classes fortunate enough to be as- 
signed classrooms in the new parish house 
are planning to work for pictures and 
other equipment for their own rooms. In 
addition to the church school work the 
new parish house will be used particularly 
as a community and social center for the 
entire town. Miss Mary F. Slaughter 
recently spent five days in Middleport, 
making many helpful suggestions regard- 
ing the use of the parish house. 

* * 


FAREWELL, OCEAN PARK 


The Missionary Education Movement 
has decided that, because of lack in at- 
tendance, interest and support, it will dis- 
continue its sessions at Ocean Park, Maine. 
This will be unwelcome news to a num- 
ber of Universalists who have been among 
the most loyal adherents of the enter- 
prise. We assume as a matter of course 
that, with Ocean Park closed, they will 
be even more than hitherto devoted to 
the denominational gatherings at Ferry 
Beach. 

* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Rev. Harold I. Merrill of Brunswick, 
Maine, reports that the Sunday school has 
been regraded throughout, that three 
new classes have been formed and the 
primary department now has three classes 
and a departmental head. Sixteen mem- 
bers have been added to the roll since Jan. 
1. An outstanding feature of the winter’s 
work has been a Standard Teacher Train- 
ing Class. 

Five pages of the Year Book of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
are devoted to the church school. The 
work is being carried forward with vigor 
by Superintendent E. E. Williams and a 
corps of assistants, headed by Miss Ethel 
M. Hughes. Mr. Richard Grisdale, of 
Minneapolis, now a student at Harvard, 
makes himself very useful as teacher of a 
class of young men at the First Church in 
Cambridge. 
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Among Our Churches 
New, York City Letter 


Divine Paternity. 
—The ladies of the 
church are forming a 
Women’s League, the 
purpose of which will 
be to “further the 
interests and progress 
of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity and 
to stimulate fellowship.’”? The first regu- 
lar meeting was held on Tuesday, March 
27, in the parish house, when Mr. Potter 
spoke on the ‘‘Aims and Purposes of the 
League.’’ There was a musical program 
and tea was served. In one of his sermons 
dealing with the problems and power of 
personality, Mr. Potter had this to say: 
“The progress of religion from now on 
must come from a careful analysis of the 
great spiritual personalities, especially 
that of Jesus, and from the applying in our 
lives of the principles by which they over- 
came obstacles. An analysis of the con- 
sciousness of Jesus discloses as one of its 
most important elements a sublime faith 
in the power of right, which he was con- 
vinced would finally triumph. Jesus was 
more fully personal than we in all the ele- 
ments of his personality. He entered 
further into the vast continent of the 
human soul than any other man. His re- 
markably developed personality is corff- 
pellingly attractive and inspiring. Even 
at this distance, when time and differing 
thought-forms tend to separate him from 
us, the thought of him saves us from the 
sin of the lesser good. He challenges us 
to live up to our possibilities; he calls us 
to our higher selves.”” * * Middletown.— 
Plans for Easter this year include two 
preaching services. Mr. Whippen has 
preached recently on the topics: ‘‘Con- 
querors of the World,’’ “Dawn in the 
World of the Spirit,’ ‘‘Gift-bringers to 
God: Yesterday’s Sects and To-morrow’s 
Church,” “The Heart of the Gospel.’ 
Recently he was elected to succeed our 
superintendent, Mr. Russell M. Vernon, 
as president of the Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, an organization of superin- 
tendents, teachers, and pastors, meeting 
monthly for conference and conducting 
a Community Teachers’ Training School 
The Woman’s Mission Circle at its annual 
meeting recently re-elected Mrs. Russell 
M. Vernon for the third term as president. 
The Circle has an enviable record for 
money raising, and starts the year with 
about $500. The Y. P. C. U. has recently 
taken in three new members. The school 
has just purchased a supply of ‘‘Songs of 
Work and Worship.” The children de- 
light in the new books. They presented a 
program of entertainment March 30 to 
raise money toward paying for them. 
The Boy Scouts, which are occupying a 
room under the church built for them and 


are led by one of our young men, William 
Garland, have just had an influx of new 
members—six applications in one night. 
This church is a member of the group of 
churches in the city holding union Holy 
Week services daily, Sunday night to 
Friday noon. Mr. Whippen will preach 
on Friday noon. Recently on the front 
page of our city paper appeared a generous 
story about one of our workers. Miss 
Louise Moody of Goshen (nine miles 
away) has never been able to come to the 
church, but is a member by transfer. She 
has been bedridden for over thirty-five 
years, but is one of the most enthusiastic 
supporters of the church. She has had 
the newspapers from before the church 
began and has cut out everything which 
related to our movement. This includes 
stories of the origin and founding of the 
movement, and the building of the church. 
Miss Moody has already presented seven 
scrap-books of clippings and is busy on 
the eighth. She is still using a Bible given 
her in 1866. It has been rebound twice, 
and is well marked with favorite passages. 
Miss Moody is an outstanding personality, 
which she would attribute modestly to her 
religious faith and experience. * * Mt. 
Vernon.—The Odd Fellows and Rebekahs 
attended the Palm Sunday service. The 
auditorium was thronged. The latest 
rummage sale was the most successful in 
the history of the society. A vaudeville 
entertainment, auspices birthday group, 
was given to a crowded hall. It was an 
all star program. The every member 
canvass for 1928-29 will be conducted 
April 22. The annual meeting and supper 
will be held Wednesday, May 9. * * The 
Metropolitan Alliance will meet Friday, 
April 18, in the Washington Heights 
Church. Subject for discussion, ‘“The 
Church and the Theater.” * * Chapin 
Home.—Preachers for April: 8, Dr. 
Arthur W. Grose; 22, Rev. Edward W. 
Cross. On Wednesday, April 11, a service 
in memory of Mrs. Stickney, the beloved 
secretary of many years, will be held. 
The regular organist, Miss McNeill, will 
play; Mrs. Marguerite Kessler will sing 
and an address of appreciation and grate- 
ful memory is on the order. * * The 
Sunday School Institute will hold its 
May 18 meetings at the Church of 
Our Father meeting-house. * * Good Tid- 
ings.—Mr. Lalone is doing his part in the 
little Parliament of Religions that is 
continuous in parts of Brooklyn. Recently 
he has preached in Baptist and Presby- 
terian churches, and conducted the de- 
votional service at one of the noonday 
meetings in the Albee Theater. The 
spring sale, March 31, was well patronized. 
* * All Souls Church.—Dr. and Mrs. 
Grose are in residence at the new and 
beautiful parsonage, 961 Ocean Avenue. 


On March 28 Mrs. Grose was given a sur- 
prise party by the women of the church, 
who came like the Greeks “‘bearing gifts,” 
with affection and good will. The gifts 
will further equip the parsonage. Dr. 
Grose preached at Rockville Center, 
March 28, conducted a devotional service 
at the Albee Theater, and on May 13 
is the preacher at National Park Semi- 
nary, Washington, D. C. The annual 
dinner of the Men’s Club was another 
great success. Attendance 275. Miss 
Ruth Elder, famous aviator; ‘Casey 
Jones,”’ teacher of Lindbergh and Cham- 
berlin, and Graham McNamee, world re- 
nowned radio announcer, were guests and 
speakers. A fine ‘‘Electrola’’ has been 
purchased by the Y. P. C. U. Dr. and 
Mrs. Grose sail for Europe on the “‘Levi- 
athan,’’ June 16, returning on the “‘George 
Washington” to arrive Sept. 14. They 
plan a quiet vacation trip while abroad. 
Mr. Thorburn, associate minister, has 
recently preached at North Weymouth, 
Mass., and at Middleport, New York. * * 
Our Father.—A sociable, ‘‘select but 
not exclusive,’’ became a surprise party 
to the minister and Mrs. Potterton in 
celebration of the ending of twenty-five 
years of service, and the beginning of the 
twenty-sixth year of the pastorate. The 
neighboring ministers, Dr. Grose and Mr. 
Lalone, with characteristic kindness and 
friendliness brought cheery greetings, and 
Messrs. Murray and Brant spoke for the 
church, the latter presenting “‘an anni- 
versary card and token.’’ Mrs. Kessler 
sang with fine effect, and refreshments 
were served. The sociable was under the 
auspices of the Business Women’s Club, 
and was attended by a large company. 
* * Washington Heights.—The Junior 
church services are now running into the 
regular evening services, and the sight of 
100 to 125 boys at a regular service of 
worship is attracting considerable favor- 
able comment. The regular Easter cruise 
of the Naval Guards will take them to 
Boston, for six days, led by Mr. Harris. 
The Girl Reserves are preparing a play to 
be presented for the benefit of the church 
soon. The president of the church, Frank 
R. Whitten, has started a community paper 
in the Bronx, and is meeting with much 
success. The church will naturally re- 
ceive considerable help thereby. The latest 
addition to the Naval Guards is a post 
which Mr. Harris and the executive officers 
opened in the St. Andrew’s Methodist 
Church, West 76th Street. The pastor 
and people are enthusiastic over it. An- 
other is starting in a Catholic church. 
The synagogues at West End Ave. and 
Broadway and West 149th have strong 
battalions under Mr. Harris. 
Thomas Edward Poitterion. 
x * 

LOST—Blonde false man’s wig, at De 

Molay Dance.—Pueblo (Col.) paper. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. M. A. Kapp, whose six years’ 
training at St. Lawrence University will 
be completed in June, has accepted the 
invitation of Newtonville, Mass., to become 
its next minister. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom spoke at the an- 
nual meeting of the Salem Mission Circle 
on March 20,and before a joint meeting 
of the Mission Circle and the Clara Barton 
Guild in Melrose, March 22. 


Rey. L. C. Nichols of Salem returned 
March 27 from a fifteen day cruise through 
the West Indies. Professor Rouillard of 
Tufts College supplied his pulpit while he 
was away. 


Mr. L. L. Hubbell of Danbury, Conn., 
is at 1170 Mullen Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal., for the time being. 


Dr. Lindsey Longacre, one of the pro- 
fessors at Iliff School, Denver, Col., filled 


the pulpit of the First Universalist Church 


one of the Sundays in March on account 
of the illness of Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
pastor. 


Rey. George Henry Thorburn, Jr., is 
giving a series of illustrated Sunday night 
lectures during Lent at All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church, Brooklyn. 


Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., General 
Superintendent, recently filled the follow- 
ing pulpit appointments: March 11, a. m., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., p. m., Tampa, Fla. 
March 18, a. m., Brewton, Ala., p. m., 
Chapman, Ala. March 25,a.m., Munsey, 
Ind., p. m., Pendleton, Ind. 


Granville Hicks of Smith College, 
formerly of the Leader staff, was an in- 
teresting visitor at the office March 28. 


Mrs. Edward M. Barney, of Lynn, 
Mass., is the winner in a contest recent- 
ly conducted by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs for the best study pro- 
gram in literature for the women’s clubs 
next year. Mrs. Barney has devoted 
much time to the study of poetry and has 
about 500 volumes of poetry in her private 
library. Her lecture on ‘“The Flowers in 
Poetry’”’ and the lecture on ‘“The Poets of 
Our Faith’”’ have received favorable com- 
ment whenever heard.- She is organizer 
of the Lynn Bird Club, the Writers’ 
Club and the Greater Lynn Garden Club. 


California 


Long Beach.—Rev. A. H. Engelhardt, 
D. D., pastor. A community service 
was held in the Municipal Auditorium 
Monday, March 19, under the auspices 
of the Universalist church. About 3,300 
attended the service, which was conducted 
by Dr. Engelhardt. Rev. Sheldon Shepard 
of the Los Angeles church conducted the 
community singing and delivered the 
opening address. 


and Intesests 


Illinois 


Hutsonville——Rev. Thomas Chapman, 
pastor. Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
pastor of the church at Joliet, recently 
visited at Hutsonville, speaking for us 
five times—three evening and two after- 
noon services. Audiences were good, 
despite the fact that a series of meetings 
was being held at a church near by, and 
a minister of the old order was doing the 
preaching. Mr. Macpherson made a 
fine impression on his audiences. His 
messages were not only reasonable and 
earnest, but cheerful and inspiring. All 
that he said was in perfect keeping with 
the spirit of our faith. Would it not be 
well for a larger number of our city minis- 
ters to heed the calls for help going out 
from the small, isolated churches of our 
Zion? It would not only help to build 
up the smaller movements, but it might be 
worth almost as much to those responding 
to the calls. 


Joliet.—Rev. Walter Henry Macpher- 
son, pastor. During Lent we have had 
a series of splendid sermons by the minis- 
ter on “The Modern Approach to God,’’ 
“The Modern Approach to Christ,’’ 
“The Creation of a New Bible,’”’ ““Modern 
Guarantees of Authority,’ and ‘The 
Modern At-One-Ment.’’ Sundays at 3 
o’clock we have had a series of lectures on 
travel in this country and Europe, the 
American Indian, and the Passion Play 
of Oberammergau. These have all been 
exceedingly interesting and for the most 
part well attended. The proceeds from 
the lectures are to go to our Summer 
Camp fund. The church school and the 
Y. P. C. U. have both prospered. They 
have gained in numbers and in under- 
standing of each other while studying 
their respective courses. The Ladies’ 
Aid and Clara Barton Guild have gained 
in membership and have done several 
very worth-while things during the year. 
Our annual Washington Birthday Banquet 
proved a great success. Rev. William 
Rainey Bennett of Elgin gave the principal 
address. The tables were decorated with 
sets of flags showing the development from 
the first colonial flags to the present time. 
Plans are being made for our Summer 
Camp. We hope to have a larger group 
and therefore a more successful year than 
ever before. With the wonderful site and 
equipment there is no reason why we 
should not have a camp of which we can 
all be proud. 


Elgin.—Rev. W. R. Bennett, pastor. 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, of Webster 
City, Iowa, gave a series of lectures last- 
ing ten days on Applied Psychology, at 
the Universalist church. She spoke at 
the Sunday Evening Club, the first woman 
speaker on the program, and had a packed 
house. The meeting was held in the big 
Methodist church, and the audience was 
reported to be the largest since Bishop 


Hughes was the preacher. The Universalist 
church was filled each evening Dr. Jones 
was there. The whole series was open to 
the public with nothing but a free will 
offering at each service. 


Indiana 


Galveston-Salem Circuit.—Rey. Wm. D. 
Harrington, pastor. All three of the 
churches comprising _ this circuit have 
had good attendance both at preaching 
services and Sunday school through the 
winter. The Myrtle and Murray class of 
the Galveston Sunday school gave their 
regular annual play—this year ‘“‘Deacon 
Dubbs’’—to a full house. Salem church 
produced “The Little Clodhopper’ on 
the same night. Arrangements are under 
way to have these productions exchanged. 
“The Little Clodhopper” will be given 
at Galveston on Wednesday night, April 
4, and “‘Deacon Dubbs”’ will go to Salem 
at a date not yet set. Extensive repairs 
are badly needed at Galveston, and the 
pastor and the treasurer of the State Con- 
vention, Mr. Melvin A. Beagle, are work- 
ing hard toward that end. The plans 
contemplate art glass windows, taking the 
place of the old cathedral style of glass, 
and a basement for a social room. The 
church is an excellent one, built in 1895, 
before it became customary to build brick 
veneer structures. The Indiana Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet at Galves- 
ton next fall, and the pastor is anxious to 
have the repairs completed before that 
time. Pleasant Valley, the third place in 
the circu't, has a beautiful little brick 
church, and also a brick annex where are 
held all the community dinners, etc. 
This church is proud of its Ladies’ Aid, 
which is most active, and of a wide-awake 
Sunday school. The Salem church has a 
good plant, a frame structure, but an 
excellent one, with a good basement and 
furnace heat, with electric lights taken on 
the Peru “‘hi-line.’”’ Rev. W. O. Bodell, 
former pastor on this circuit, visited over 
the week end here on the third Sunday, 
together with his family, en route for Kin- 
ston, N. C., where Mr. Bodell has accepted 
a call back to a former pastorate. The 
Bodells are driving through from Waterloo, 
Iowa, by easy stages, and are visiting 
relatives in Ohio, the birthplace of Mr. 
Bodell. At the Sunday school in Galves- 
ton, Sunday, March 18, Mr. Bodell gave 
a very interesting talk and complimented 
the church upon its increased attendance. 


Massachusetts 


Roxbury (Federated).—An event of 
unusual importance and of deep signif- 
icance to this historic old church was the 
‘“Tecognition banquet’? recently held to 
celebrate the federation of the First 
Universalist Society in Roxbury and the 
Winthrop Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The banquet room, seating 200, 
was filled to capacity with a happy throng 
comprising members from both churches 
and invited guests. The banquet was 
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followed by community singing directed 
by Mr. Archie Jackson. Mr. Frederick O. 
Downes, chairman of the Federated Com- 
mittee, extended a cordial welcome to the 
members and guests and introduced Rey. 
S. G. Spear as toastmaster. Mr. Spear 
voiced his happiness over the union which 
had been consummated and spoke of the 
fine spirit of co-operation shown always by 
Rey. George M. Bailey, pastor of the 
Methodist church, who added his word of 
welcome and his joy in the prospect for 
larger work. Dr. Elliott, District Su- 
perintendent of the Methodist Church, 
was present and is in hearty sympathy 
with the work accomplished. Mr. Spear 
introduced Bishop Anderson, who won the 
hearts of all with his wit and wisdom. 
He gave encouragement to the enterprise 
and appealed to the loyalty of all to work 
hard for the success of this new venture. 
Dr. Harold Marshall brought hearty 
greetings from the Universalist denomina- 
tion and gave earnest advice to build our 
federation on high ideals of service. Rev. 
E. Talmadge Root, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Federation of Churches, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at the growing sense 
of unity prevailing among all churches, 
and prophesied that the future would 
see great advance along this line. Rev. 
Frederick E. Pamp, minister of the Swedish 
Congregational Society worshiping in this 
same church, told of his pleasure in wor- 
shiping in this beautiful edifice and the 
cordial welcome he had found here. 

Quincy.—Rey. Edwin L. Noble, pastor. 
The Y. P. C. U. registered a record at- 
tendance on March 11. There were 
thirty-five young people present at the 
meeting. The annual parish meeting will 
be held on Wednesday, April 18. 

West Somerville—Rey. Alfred S. Cole, 
pastor. Three new stained glass windows 
have been put in the balcony with the 
money over-subscribed on Mr. Hicks’s 
memorial window. A new window at the 
head of the stairs was purchased with the 
Sunday school birthday offerings. The 
minister has announced as the subject of 
his sermon on Easter Sunday ‘“‘Lazarus 
Laughed.” An illustrated lecture on ““The 
Passion Play’’ will be given in the evening. 

Gardner.—Eric Alton Ayer, pastor. 
Since Mr. Ayer came to our church there 
has been a marked increase in attendance 
at the Sunday morning service. An every 
member canvass was conducted in De- 
cember. Feb. 26 was “Bring a Friend 
Sunday”’ and we had more than twice the 
usual number in‘the congregation. A 
Mimeograph has been purchased. We 
have a weekly calendar. On March 4 
the first edition of our new church paper, 
“The Messenger,” was distributed and 
received many favorable comments. It 
contained a letter from Dr. Coons, the 
Essential Principles of the Universalist 
Faith, an extract from a recent sermon of 
Mr. Ayer, entitled “The Working Faith 
of a Universalist,” Y. P. C. U. notes and 
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an article on Lent. The following young 
people have charge of the paper: Melvin 
Burnette, editor-in-chief; Ruth- Kendall, 
church news editor; Dorothy Cramm, 
young people’s editor; Evora Parker, 
Carlos Wilkinson, Ruth Brown, con- 
tributing editors; Lois Sweet, secretary- 
treasurer; Clarence S. Wilkinson, business 
manager; Robert F. Wilkinson, circulat- 
ing manager; Beatrice Brown, Helen Bell, 
Leslie Brown, assistant circulating mana- 
gers. We have had several suppers and 
the usual sale, supper and entertainment 
in November. In October seven mem- 
bers of the Y. P. C. U. attended the State 
Convention in Somerville. In December 
twelve went to the Central Massachu- 
setts League Banquet and dance in 
Worcester. In November Young People’s 
Day was observed, the young people con- 
ducting the entire morning service. There 
have been union services with the Baptist, 
Methodist and Congregational young 
people’s societies. These societies met 
with our young people on Sunday eve- 
ning, March 4. From 4.30 to 5.30 there 
was a social hour in the vestry, and light 
refreshments were served. At 5.30 a 
short devotional service was held in the 
church auditorium with Robert F. Wilkin- 
son presiding and the presidents of the 
Baptist and Congregational Christian 
Endeavor Societies taking part. This was 
followed by a debate between teams from 
the Methodists and the Universalists on 
the subject, “Resolved That Capital 
Punishment Should Be Abolished.”” The 
Universalist team (Clarence S. Wilkinson, 
Dorothy Cramm, Melvin Burnette) had 
the affirmative side and won the debate by 
the decision of three judges. Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle spent several days here in 
December with the teachers and Sunday 
school workers. A contest is being con- 
ducted in the Sunday school in the form of 
an airplane race. We have a Sunday 
school orchestra and are to have a chorus 
choir to assist Mr. J. F. Wilkinson, soloist 
at the Sunday morning church services. 
Mrs. Chamberlain, Sunday school worker, 
visited us recently. 


Michigan 

Detroit.— Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
pastor. Sermons of unusual interest dur- 
ing Lent have been entitled, “Your Idea 
of God: Where Did You Get It?” “The 
Religious Dynamic,” “The Evangelistic 
Note in Universalism,”’ and “Conversion: 
Experience or Delusion?’ Opinion to the 
contrary, people still prefer the more 
searching themes. In the Bible Lecture- 
Forum the lectures on Mohammedanism 
proved of extraordinary interest. Sunday 
afternoon, March 18, Dr. Adams spoke at 
the Lenten service held in the Bonstelle 
Playhouse, our choir furnishing the music. 
These Sunday afternoon meetings have 
become a unique feature of the Lenten 
season in Detroit. On Palm Sunday Dr. 
Adams gave an interpretation of “The 
Servant in the House,” by Charles Rann 
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Kennedy. He followed his plan of recit- 
ing in full the lines of several of the most 


thrilling scenes, taking the parts of the 


different characters. It was tremendously 
effective, proving a splendid theme for a 
significant day. 
New Hampshire 

Woodsville-—Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, 
pastor. The men of the church gave a 
supper March 8. The local Buick dealer 
and a hardware retailer acted as chefs, 
and the superintendent of schools served 
as head waiter. Music added to the suc- 
cess of the evening. The recognition ser- 
vice for those receiving credit in the Com- 
munity School of Religious Education 
took place at a union service in the Uni- 


versalist church, Sunday evening, March 


18. The four local ministers participated 
in the service, and the address was given 
by Rev. George A. Neeld, North Congre- 
gational Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Three services will be in order Easter in ~ 


this church—a sunrise service for young 
people, the 11 o’clock service, and a 
vesper service at 4, a violin recital by 
Perley Klark, director of the church 
orchestra, who leaves the following day 
for six months of work with the Redpath 
Chautauqua. Mr. Reardon’s recent speak- 
ing engagements include the Northern 
New Hampshire Boys’ Conference; an 
address before 400 “fathers and sons” at 
the annual banquet in Barre, Vt., and two 
weeks later an address before the Barre 
Woman's Club; and “World Peace”’be- 
fore three Rotary Clubs. Under pres- 
sure of work, it was necessary to refuse 
the father and son banquet in Springfield, 
Vt., and a Lenten union service sermon in 
Lancaster, N. H. The Crusaders had a 
party March 23, and efforts will be made 
to stage the play “Be an Optimist’’ some 
time in May. The trustees have voted to 


send the minister to the “Idlewild” re- 


treat. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga.—Rev. B. H. Clark, pas- 
tor. At the last meeting of the Chatta- 
nooga Religious Education Association we 
discussed the question of teaching the 
Bible in the public schools of our city. 
Dr. Palmer, professor of education at the 
University of Chattanooga, led the dis- 
cussion. He stated that he was not in 
favor of the study of the Bible in the public 
schools, but if we have it the method should 
be historic, scientific and modern. Free 
discussion followed, and a committee was 
appointed to investigate and report at 


the next meeting. This group has been © 


organized for over a year and consists of 
representatives from nearly every de- 
nomination of the city. The minister of 
the Universalist church is a member. A 
word about another rather hopeful group. 
We are meeting, some twelve of us, Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Liberal 
Jew, Methodist, Unitarian and Univer- 
salist, in fraternal freedom around the 
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lunch table to discuss our ideas and prob- 
lems. The Universalist minister was in- 
strumental in the organization of this 
group. Both Unitarians and Universalists 
are sure that much good came from the 
meeting of the Mid-Southern Conference of 
Religious Liberals in Chattanooga. The 
newspapers were particularly fair to us 
and we could not have hoped for better 
publicity. In our own church some 
progress is being made. We have secured 
the services of an experienced choir direc- 
tor, Mr. Fisher, and under his direction 
the choir gave a concert recently. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 

(Continued from page 439) 
unless we have a tremendous faith. Faith 
is not confined to science. God is in the 
physical world and we must obey His 
laws, but God is also in the spiritual world. 
There must be an area outside of the 
things that we can comprehend, or we 
have brought religion down to the size of 
our own brains. 


“How often do we bemoan the fact that ' 


our church isn’t as large as it used to be. 
If a lot of the things that we are worrying 
about were cast into the junk heap and 
we should start thinking about the love of 
God as applied to human beings, the size 
of our church would take care of itself. 
I have faith in the power and necessity of 
being a parish pastor. People come to 
church with their troubles and they are 
in need of help.” 
IDE, Jak 


* * 


CONVOCATION AT YALE 


The nineteenth annual Convocation 
(of the Yale Divinity School) will be 
held this year April 16-18. The Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on Preaching will be 
given by Bishop James E. Freeman 
(Protestant Episcopal) of Washington, 
D. C. Bishop Freeman has chosen for 
his theme, ‘‘The Ambassador,”’ This will 
be discussed in eight lectures—his cre- 
dentials, his fitness, his assignment, his 
loyalties, his equipment, his technique, 
his perils, and his opportunity. 

The Nathaniel W. Taylor lecturer on 
theology is Dr. Hugh R. Mackintosh, 
professor of Systematic Theology in 
New College, Edinburgh. Mr. Mackin- 
tosh is one of the best-known and most 
influential British theologians, and his 
theme, “Types of Nineteenth Century 
Theology,” is an interesting one. His 
topics are: Schleiermacher: the Theology 
of Feeling; Hegel and the Hegelians: the 
Theology of Speculation; Kierkegaard: 
the Theology of Paradox; Ritschl: the 
Theology of the Kingdom of God; and 
Troeltsch: the Theology of Comparative 
Religious Science. 

The Alumni lecturer is Rev. Robert E. 
Chandler, of the class of 1910. Mr. 
Chandler was born in India, a member 
of the missionary family whose members 
have given such devoted service to that 


great land. After completing his studies 
at Yale, he pursued various courses at 
the University of Berlin and later at 
Union Theological Seminary during his 
furlough from missionary work in China 
at Tientsin. In the present critical situa- 
tion for missions he has chosen a vital 
theme, “What to Do with Good News 
in the World.”’ Other lecturers will be 
Prof. Shirley Jackson Case, of the Di- 
vinity School in Chicago University, who 
will speak on ‘‘The Intellectual Quest in 
Religion,’”? and Dr. Halford E. Luccock, 
contributing editor to the Christian Ad- 
vocate, who begins his work with us as 
professor of Homiletics in the fall. The 
Convocation sermon will be preached by 
Dr. Raymond C. Brooks, of Claremont, 
Calif. Requests for information should 
be addressed to Mr. W. C. Middleton, 
2190 Taylor Hall, Yale Station. 
* * 


DEATH OF MRS. McCOLLESTER 


Mrs. Lee S. McCollester, wife of the 
dean of the Theological School in Tufts 
College, died Sunday, April 1, at 10 p. m., 
at her home at Tufts College, Mass., after 
an illness of several months. The funeral 
was held April 3 at her residence and the 
committal was at her old home at Clare- 
mont, N. H. Further notice will appear 


next week. 
* * 


PERT PARAGRAPHS BY POTTER- 
TON 


An editorial in a recent issue of the 
Christian Leader sizzles with exuberant 
optimism. Here is the editor’s prophecy: 
“The great Catholic Church some day 
will sit in conference with other churches 
as an equal. The Pope will walk out to 
lunch with the Moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will preach in St. 
Peter’s, and the Papal Legate lead the 
communion in the National Universalist 
Memorial Church, and the lion and the 
lamb lie down together.” 

Fortunately our friend, the Editor, 
does not name the day for the consumma- 
tion. Probably it will not come until 
after the next Presidential election. Mean- 
while why not test the matter by asking 
the Legate for a contribution towards 
building the National Universalist Me- 
morial Church?’’—Poitterton in “The Little 
Minister.” 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 

May 8-10. California State Convention, Pasa- 
dena. 

May 9 and 10. Connecticut State Convention, 
New Haven. 

May 14. Interchurch Fellowship Banquet, Me- 
chanics Hall, Boston. 

May 15-17. Massachusetts 
North Attleboro. 

May 22. Annual Meeting Universalist Histor- 
ical Society, 3.30 p. m., at Stoughton, Mass. 

June 17-23. G.S.S. A. and W. N. M. A. Institute 


at Galesburg, Ill. 
June 21-24. G.S, S. A. Institute at Barre, Vt. 


State Convention, 


June 22-July 1. Y.P.C.U., G.S.S. A. and 
W.N. M.A. Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 

June 24-27, Universalist Convention Vermont 
and Province of Quebec, Morrisville, Vt. 

July 7-14. Y. P. C. U. Leadership Conference, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 11-18. World Sunday School Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 14-18. 40th Annual Y. P. C. U. Convention, 
Ferry Beach, Maine. 

July 19-26. Y. P. C. U. Institute, Ferry Beach, 
Maine. / 

July 26-Aug. 4. G. S. S. A. Convention and In- 
stitute, Ferry Beach, Me. 

July 29-Aug. 6. Y. P. C. U. Mid-Wes Institute, 
Plainfield, Ill. 

Aug. 25-Sept.3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P.C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

‘ “ / 
MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention will meet at the Hamilton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Monday and Tuesday, May 7 and 8, 
to receive reports and for the transaction of any 
business which may properly come before the meet- 
ing. 

Any matters to be presented at the meeting 
should be in the hands of the Secretary not later than 
May 1, 1928, 

Roger F.. Etz, Secretary. 

176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

* Ox 
UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING: 


A Union Ministers’ Meeting under the auspices of 
the Greater Boston Federation of Churches will be 
held at the Church of the New Jerusalem, 136 Bow- 
doin St., Monday, April 9, at 10.45 a. m. 

Speakers: Rev. Raymond C. Brooks, professor 
Pomona College, California. ‘The Influence of 
Science in the Field of Religion,” James J. Walsh, 
M. D., Ph. D. Se. D., “The Catholic Position Re- 
garding Mexico.” 

George L. Paine, Executive Secretary. 
“ok 
VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


March 21, Rev. H. E. Latham accepted from New 
Hampshire, 
George F’. Fortier, Clerk. 
NE 
MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


At the regular meeting Monday, March 26, 1928, 
the following action was taken: 
License of Eric A. Ayer renewed for one year. 
Rev. F. T. Crane dropped at his own request. 
Ordained clergyman’s license for one year granted 
to Rev. William Ware Locke and Rev. James Al- 
cock. 
Arthur E. Wilson, Secretary. 
x % 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Universalist Historical Society will hold its 
94th annual meeting at Stoughton, Mass., on Tues- 
day, May 22, at 3.30 p.m. Speakers: Mr. Murray 
H. Ballou, West Newton, on his grandfather, Rev. 
Massina B. Ballou, Hon. Oscar A. Marden of Stough- 
ton, and the Rey. Charles Conklin, D. D., of Can- 
ton, on General Richard Gridley, Pioneer Univer- 
salist Layman. 

x Oe 


W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Public Meeting 

A Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. of Massa- 
chusetts will be held in the Universalist church at 
Salem, April 17. 

Morning session at 10.30, Mrs. Edwin R. Samp- 
son, state president, presiding. Devotional service, 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Greetings from Salem Mission 
Circle, Mrs. L. C. Nichols, president. Response, 
Mrs. Samuel G. Ayres. High Lights of the Recent 
Foreign Missionary Interdenominational Confer- 
ence at Atlantic City, Miss Kirk. Address, ‘‘Real 
Stories of Real Children,’ Mrs. May Crawford 
Clark, field secretary of the Children’s Mission 
to Children (Unitarian). Solo, Helen Cabot Miles. 
Round Table, conducted by Mrs. George E. Huntley. 
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Luncheon will be served at 12.30, at 50 cents each. 
Reservations must be made not later than the morn- 
ing of April 16. Write Mrs. L. C. Nichols, 53 Buffum 
Street. 

Afternoon session at 1.30. Organ voluntary, Miss 
Sarah E. Carlton. Prayer, Rev. L. C. Nichols, pas- 
tor. Roll Call Address, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Solo, Miss Miles. “‘A Christian Relay Race,’’ pre- 
pared by Mrs. Leroy G. Shaw. 

The church is located on Rust Street, less than five 
minutes walk from the station. Train leaves the 
North Station at 9.45 a. m. 

All who desire to avail themselves of the “trip 
tickets,”’ greatly reducing the railroad fare, should be 
at the window nearest Track 3, as early as 9.30 a. m. 

* = 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 


The ninety-sixth annual session of the Connect- 
icut Universalist Convention will be held at New 
Haven Wednesday and Thursday, May 9 and 10, 
1928. 

The occasional sermon will be preached by Rev. 
D. E. Trout of Meriden. 

A. N. Foster, Secretary. 
es 
CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The California Universalist Convention will be 
held at Pasadena, May 810. Preacher of Occa- 
sional Sermon, Rev. Clyde Sheldon Shepard, D. D., 
of Les Angeles. 

F.L. Masseck, Secretary. 


* = 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING'S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. Tuesday 
to Friday, inclusive, music, worship, sermon. 

April 10-18: Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, D. D., 
Parkside Lutheran Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 

April 17: Pres. Mary E. Woolley, LL. D., Mount 
Holyoke College. 

April 18; Pres. Ellen F. Pendleton, LL. D., Welles- 
ey College. 

April 20, Pres. J. Edgar Park, D. D., Wheaton 
College, Norton, Mass. 

April 24-27: Dean W. R. Matthews, D. D., King’s 
College, University of London- 

* * 
CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. 
Official Call 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the Con- 
necticut State Y. P. C. U. will be held in Norwich, 
Conn., April 21 and 22, 1928. The business session 
is called for 1 p. m. Saturday, April 21, to be fol- 
lowed by a banquet and speeches in the evening. 
Sunday morning a special worship service will be 
held. Those desiring entertainment over night are 
Tequested to notify Miss Villa Bussey, 22 Hamlin 
St., Norwich. 

Marthe L. Fischer, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Willard C. Selleck 


Mrs. Mary Louise Selleck died in Hollywood, 
California, Feb. 28, after an illness of three years. 
She was born in Hammond, St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y., May 19, 1853, the second of three children of 
Frederick William Atwater Blackmon and his first 
wife, Diadama (Franklin) Blackmen. Her mother 
died when she was only four years old and her father 
later married again. She spent her early life at 
home, attending the public school in Hammond 
village. On Oct. 27, 1881, she was married to Rev. 
Willard C. Selleck and went with him to his first 
parish at Clifton Springs, N. Y. In 1883 they re- 
moved to Norwood, Mass., and the next year to 
Franklin, Mass. In 1890 they went to Denver, Col., 
in 1895 to Providence, R. I., in 1915 to Utica, N. Y., 
and moved to Riverside in 1919. 

Mrs. Selleck was gifted with a fine nature. In- 
stinctively she loved everything good, beautiful and 
true—fiowers and children and music and religion. 
She was ever gracious and kindly, yet witty and 
wise; she had a keen mind to discriminate between 
true and false, right and wrong, and was an excel- 
lent judge of people. Her quick appreciation of the 
best in her husband’s work was a constant source of 
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strength to him. She was always absolutely loyal 
as a wife, tender as a mother, faithful as a friend. 
Though never blessed with robust health, she was 
uncomplaining, sweet and lovely. Pure hearted, 
true hearted, unselfish, reverent, winsome and 
happy in spirit, her influence has always been re- 
fining and uplifting. 

The funeral services were held March 1, Dr. Carl 
F. Henry, pastor of Throop Memorial Church, 
Pasadena, preaching the sermon. 

The six trustees of the Universalist church were 
the honorary pall-bearers. The body was put in a 
vault at Evergreen Cemetery, and later will be taken 
to Providence, R. I., for burial. 


Mrs. Matilda Morgan 


Mrs. Matilda Morgan, wife of M. W. Morgan, 
died at the Burnham Hospital in Champaign, Il., 
March 3. 

Matilda Seibert was born at Ashley, Ill., Dec. 13, 
1858. She was united in marriage to M. W. Mor- 
gan, April 25, 1878. To this union five children were 
born, three of whom survive: George W. Morgan 
of St. Louis, Mo., Bessie Irene Smith, wife of Dr. 
L. H. Smith of the University of Illinois faculty, and 
Charles L. Morgan of Chicago. The husband, M. W. 
Morgan, also survives. 

Mrs. Morgan was a devoted member of the Uni- 
versalist church and in her thoughtful service of 
others she exemplified her faith in a remarkable 
degree. Mrs. Morgan was never too tired, never 
too burdened with her own duties, to minister to 
others. She expressed the old-fashioned spirit of 
neighborliness. 

Funeral services were held in the Universalist 
church at Urbana, Saturday afternoon, March 3. 


Mrs. Daniel F. Saunders 


Mrs. Janette M. Satinders, wife of Daniel F. 
Saunders, died at her home in Westminster, Mass., 
on March 5. She was born and had always lived 
in the house in which she died, and her ancestry 
could be traced back eight generations through three 
lines of first settlers in America. She was always an 
attendant of the Universalist church from earliest 
childhood; and for years sang in the choir. She was 
a member of the church and Ladies’ Social Circle, 
and was a ready and willing worker in each. She 
was of a happy disposition, and always a welcome 
guest in any home as well as a hospitable hostess 
in her own. She leaves, besides her husband, to 
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whom she had been married nearly forty-eight years, 
a@ son and two grandchildren in the state of Wash- 
ington. The funeral, which was held in the home, 
was attended by her former pastor, Rev. Lucy 
Milton Giles. 

Mrs. Saunders for years was an attendant at all 
State Conventions and District Conferences, and 
was interested in all that pertained to the church 
she so much loved. 


Mrs. Jane Drew Atsatt 


Mrs. Jane Drew (Washburn )Atsatt, of Mattapoi- 
sett, Mass., was laid to rest on Feb. 29, following 
private funeral services held in the home where 
she had lived for many years, conducted by her 
friend and former pastor, Rev. Harry Enos Rouil- 
lard. 

She was the daughter of Deborah Barstew and 
James Marshall Washburn. Born in 1855, she grew 
up in Mattapoisett, where for several years she 
taught school, until in 1881 she was married to Isaiah 
Purrington Atsatt, by Dr. Charles R. Tenney, dur- 
ing his pastorate of her church. 

To the Universalist church she gave loyal, devoted 
and helpful endeavor, never failing to respond, as 
she could with her time and means, in its service. 
Essentially a home-maker, in an ideal home she 
nurtured her two sons, both of whom have become 
strong and useful men, and there befriended many a 
soul who was in need of such ministrations. The 
local paper spoke of her as “‘a rare character, one 
of the loveliest spirits that even visited this earth,” 
and said, “‘that to know her was to love her and to be 
with her was a benediction.” 


F. O. Knight 

Frederick O. Knight of Ludlow, Vermont, and 
Washington, D. C., died at the Homeopathic Hos- 
pital, Washington, March 31, as the result of an 
operation for amputation of a leg. 

Mr. Knight was for many years engaged in the 
manufacturing business in Ludlow, but retired some 
twenty years ago and settled in Washington. He 
was elected a trustee of the Universalist church and 
served faithfully on the board many years. Since 
the death of his wife, he has traveled much of the 
time. He is survived by one son, Frederick H. 
Knight, now in business in Richmond, Va. 

Funeral services were held at Ludlow, Vt., April 3, 
and were conducted by Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., 
Masonic services at the grave. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 


tion. 


Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 
Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 


and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 
An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 


service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 


Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol] Street :: :: Boston 


BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 


Books by 
DR. HENRY NEHEMIAH DODGE 


Christus Victor 
A Universalist classic. One of the 
enduring poems of our generation. 
Seventh edition with 46 illustrations. 
Price, $3.00. 


Mystery of the West 
A book for all teachers and lovers 
of American history. Full of noble 
verse. An inspirer of noble patriot- 


ism. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by 
Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2° 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


EUROP 


Cathedrals Festivals Art 
$300 up 
PALES TUNE 


with our Church Travel Club 


WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TRAVEL, Inc. 
51 West 49th Street BoxR New York City 


Music 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academifec, Scientific and Musie 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 
Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 
——— 

THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


Por catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANELIW, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schesi 
for young men and young women, offering exeap- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are eommo@i- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work an@ 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practieal life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commod- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Mi. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


The busy theatrical manager had not 
expected a caller so late in the day, yet 
he called ‘‘Come in!”’ in answer to the rap 
on the door. 

‘Well,’ he said to the poorly dressed 
woman standing there, ‘“‘what do you do— 
dance, sing or what? I’m busy. Let’s 
hear you sing first.” : 

The woman looked embarrassed and 
made a very poor attempt to sing the 
first few lines of ‘“‘Annie Laurie.” 

“Rotten!’’ said the manager. 
can’t sing at all!” 

“T know that,” said the woman meekly, 
“and if you are about through I’ll start 
scrubbin’ the floor. That’s what I’m here 


for.’’—Proeressive Grocer. 
* * 


“You 


Bill Jarrett has just returned to Bar- 
stow from the Death Valley country. 
Bill worked for six weeks on the graveyard 
shift for the Corpse Mining Company 
in the Coffin Mine located in Dead Man’s 
Canyon in Funeral Range at the edge of 
Death Valley. Bill is leaving next week 
for a prospecting trip to the Devil’s Play 
Ground in Hell’s Half Acre.—Barstow 
(Cal.) paper. 

* * 

To test their knowledge of English the 
native students in a Chinese Christian 
college were asked to give in their own 
language the meaning of certain phrases, 
including “‘Out of sight, out of mind.” 
One of them summed up the situation in 
two words—‘“Invisible, insane.’’—Punch. 


* * 
“Nurse,’’ said an amorous patient. 
“T’m in love with you. I don’t want to 
get well.” 


“Cheer up, you won’t,’’ she assured 
him. “The doctor’s in love with me, too, 
and he saw you kiss me this morning.’”’— 
American Legion Monthly. 

* * 

Egbert: “I’m afraid our honeymoon 
will take every penny I’ve saved up.” 

Adeline: ‘‘What of it? A honeymoon 
is something that only happens once in 
every two or three years.’”’—Hverybody’s 
Weekly (London). 

* * 

Tom: “What do you think of Coolidge’s 
Pan-America policy?’ 

Jerry: “I thought the Pan-America 
policy was Mencken’s.”’—Life. 

* * 

BROWN purse lost on bus or K car 
by working woman; contains tax money, 
snake rattles; union card; sick husband.— 
San Francisco Examiner. 

* * 

Knitting machine in A-1 condition, 
knits sweaters, caps, socks, mittens and 
mufflers for up right piano.—W aterloo (Ja.) 
paper. 

* * 

Eleven of the twenty children were 
boys. Fourteen are living and seven 
married.—San Francisco Bulletin. 
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The man and method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 
For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
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Billy Sunday. 

Book of Prayer. 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 50 cents. 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Christus Victor. By Henry N. Dodge. 6th printing, leather binding, $2.50. 
edition with 46 illustrations, $3.00. 

A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr., D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlauflin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. : 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. . 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm.G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher. 


Large 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 
Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,’ ‘““Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. 
D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D.D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 650 cents. | 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. ByJ.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authoritiea 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 
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By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
By T. B. Thayer, 


